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MAO TSE-TUNG’S SIGN IFICAN T 


The of the Government of 
China has at last broken his long silence. He has 
made no speech since the second session of the 
National Committee in June last year. This long 
period covers both the outbreak of the Korean 
War and the Chinese intervention a year ago. It 
was perhaps natural for foreign observers to look 
for something more in this long silence than extreme 
restraint. Certainly it afforded a marked contrast 
with the intense volubility of the spokesmen of the 


free world. 
But whatever may have been the hopes or. 


fears, Mao Tse-tung has now spoken to some pur- 
pose. It is hard to think of any utterance in 
modern Chinese history more instinct with strength 
It was, too, much more the speech 
of a Nationalist than of an international Com- 
munist. Its main themes were renaissance at home 
and resistance abroad. He proclaimed a degree of 
unification ‘‘never before known,” and called atten- 
tion to the presence of representatives of practi- 
cally every group of activity in the country, who 
were specially invited to the conference, as proof 
of. his claim. 


' He made it clear, venaittiahaie that much re- 
mained to be done in the “ideological re-moulding” 
of the various types of intellectuals. 


acutely intelligent, with an ingrained scepticism 


not easily overcome by doctrinaires whose one- 
track mind and learning may induce a burning zeal 
but not a calm and measured persuasiveness. 


The method of criticism and: self-criticism is 
the strangest of all foreign innovations, and its 
sinister associations are not limited to the mere 
element of strangeness. The whole process is a 


subtle form of pressure, alien to the pragmatic 
tradition of the Republican school. 


They are a 
_ gtiff-necked class, justly proud of their heritage, 


SPEECH 


It is probably much less effective in personal 
readjustment than the feelings of patriotism and 
pride aroused in so many of the intelligentsia— 
especially among the younger graduates who have 


gladly -returned to China—by the spectacle of 
strength, unity and rejuvenation after a century 


of decay, decadence and paralysis. 


Nor did Mao Tse-tung claim that prosperity 
had actually returned to the workers and the pea-— 
sants. He was content to claim, in a rather in-- 
volved and closely considered. phrase, that they had 

“acquired the possibility of developing their great- 
est initiative in extending the patriotic movement 


for increased production, and the possibility of 
improving their material and cultural life.” 


What indeed we do see are the bare founda- 


tions for the society which, in differing degree and — 


facets, has been the beckoning vision of the re- — 
formers for generations. Foundations are not 
meant to possess an aesthetic appeal. That stage 
is the ugliest of all. A year or so ago the graceful 
towering Bank of China building in Hongkong we 
see to-day was a deep hole in the ground and an 
offence to ear and eye. The task in China, for the 
present or any other Government. is far longer and 
more difficult. 

Much depends on the depth of the founda- 
tions. To many, the unparalleled durability of the 
great old rocks which formed the foundations of 
the old order would seem sounder than some of the 
piling hastily imported from the Soviet Union. It 
is still the destiny of the Revolution to create a 
synthesis of old and new, of East and West, and 
to bedeck new gods in ancient trappings and old 
gods in new guise. 

The war in Korea both helps and hinders the 
supreme task that is still to be done. It helps in 
crystallising the national spirit but it hinders the 


\ 


improvised and hasty 
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cause of economic reconstruction by | its immense 
demands on men and material so. desperately 


~needed not merely to increase but: to revive even ~ 


that modest. measure, of” prosperity pwn before 
the war. 


Mag. does _ not ‘claim. the. whole. 
solidly with the government in the victories they 
claim in. various fields for he says they had to rely 
only on “all the forces which could be united.” 
But he does assert that ‘‘all the people throughout 
China’ have. come to: realise the necessity and the 
justness of the intervention in Korea. 


_ “We do not desire to encroach upon any coun- 
try” he declared. ‘‘We are simply opposing Im- 
perialist aggréssion against our country. _Every- 
one knows that if American forces had not occupied 
our Taiwan, had not invaded the Korean People’s 
Republic and pushed their attacks to our North- 
Eastern. borders, the Chinese peoples would not be 
fighting against American troops.” 

‘‘Our enemies. are short-sighted,” he went on 
~ to say. ‘‘They failed to see our great and united 
strength at home and abroad. They failed to.see 


that with the founding of the People’s Republic | 


of China, the era of the Chinese people’s subjection 
to foreign: imperialism had ended forever.” 

Actually, even” before the victories of Alliec: 
arms led to.the liberation of China from the Japan- 
ese, the new treaties signed «et Chungking had 
wiped the. slate clean: of the past. 


quite out of keeping with the frankness and forth- 
rightness of the general tenor of. Mao Tse-tung’s 
speech to ignore the circumstances which led to an 
intervention by. the U. N. 
forces in. Korea. 

It:is even more pertinent mes the issue than the 
justification of Chinese intervention. 
or aberrations of. individuals, however exalted, can 
alter the fact that U.N. intervention was brought 


about ‘by armed: Communist aggression; and the 


marvel still is that the will and the courage existed 
so swiftly to answer that challenge. 
to remind the Communists of this plain and simple 
truth, not. merely because of the moral factor, but 


because it is.still the major issue between the free 
All the more 


world and Communist expansion. 


HOPES 


Chinese industrialists, SO per-, 


turbed about the problem of raw materials and the 
prospect of Japanese competition in the markets 


they have newly won, have taken fresh heart and. 
confidence from the great success of the exhibition | 
They have spoken.. 


of their products in Singapore. 
with enthusiasm of the pride and surprise of the 


many thousands of Chinese businessmen and.. 
- others who visited the exhibition over the achieve- 


here. 


ments of their enterprising compatriots - 
Vice Chairman of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union 


Side down to put the free world 


‘Same camp as: the | aggressors Of. the Tast “war so as 
predict. for them precisely the sanie ‘fate. 


was 


be settled by peaceful means. 


many generations. 


And even if. 
intellectual: honesty cannot take note of this, it is 


No dreams 


It is essential © 


able foundations” for 


so, since Mao Tse-tung turned the basic facts up- 


-Howéver, itcts of gréat” “importance that he 
sinks as strongly for peace as he did for war. 
“We have long said that the Korean question should 
This still holds good 
now.’ 

The countries of the world, said Mao Tse-tung, 
must be governed by the peoples themselves. Ina 


word, the future world must be “a people’s world.” 


In the forefront of those ranks the free democracies 
of Britain and the United States have stood for 
They are governed by a people 
who decide by free vote who shall rule them. The 
British people themselves have just passed through 
this process — an exercise of freedom of every sort 
which the so-called ‘‘People’s Democracies” have 


- yet to develop out of the period of tutelage in 
which they are held by the 
minority. 


ruling Communist 


The new. in. Britain must be ex- 


pected to speak and act more definitely and de- 


cisively both at Home and abroad. It will not fall 


a victim. to the Kremlin’s vain efforts to drive a 


fatal wedge between Britain and the United States. 


But the Commonwealth of nations has a role to 


play, a complementary role, which can, if properly 
encouraged, become a dominant role, in the re- 
adjustment of relations between East: and West. 


Peking, unhappily, responded coldly: or at ers 


indifferently, to the gesture of British. recognition; 
made so soon after the new government ¢ame’into 


being. But though the response to the Labour | 
- government’s gesture was so discouraging, it is: to 


be hoped that the present status at: least will be 
retained, .so that if peace does come in Korea the 
way may be opened for fuller contacts. 


‘A vast responsibility rests on all parties at this 
crucial juncture in history, when world peace and > 
world war of unprecedented | dimensions hang in > 
That is realised as acutely in Britain © 


the balance. 


as in any other country, and more acutely than in 
most. 


4 


FOR OLD 


U Patches expressed his belief that: 


in preeisely the 


Her readiness to assist in peace where peace’ 
is genuinely sought will at least match her refusal, 
now as in 1940, to bend to outrage and injustice, %. 


the exhibition had gone far to establish ‘ = ae 


Hongkong’s products 
Singapore and the territories its energetic adies 
serve. Certainly the vigour and enterprise the 


local manufacturers have shown in a period. both 


of difficulty and of opportunity merits reward. » 


The industrialists are thus recovering:: 
the despondency: which followed the bans and con- 
trols and the manifold other difficulties they re- - 


cently encountered. So, too, are the entrepot 


7 | 


CT 


phrase ‘may become evident. 


walls they erect around themselves. 
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traders taking’ néw. Hope. from” “more: favourable 
developments in their own domain. It is now re- 
cognised that Japanese trade with the mainland of 
Asia is natural and essential to Japan’s economy. 
It -is' desirable that ‘Hongkong should be enabled 
to. ‘play its full. part in this. . 


The fact that. Japan’s trade with China will no 
longer’ be'tied to the U.S: dollar should encourage 
-the use of Hongkong currency’ not only for the 
 aetual entrepot:.trade carried on. through this 
Colony, but also as:a medium of exchange for trade . 


with China. 
throughout the Far East that the-excellent bank- 


ing and insurance and other facilities which are 


in this should be utilised to the 


on’ wherever it is at all possible. 
a healing process that counters. the’ wounds. and: 


fullest’ A goods lies out- 


“sidé the banned - categories of ‘strategic goods. It 


is essential that trade in these commodities should 
‘There:is in-it 


malevolence of war. It is a constant reminder’ of: 


‘the things that make our relations one with andther’ 


indispensable and the to happier, times 


peace: returns... 


‘the delegates to the United Nations Assembly de- 
_ baté the political issues, Hongkong can play a part. 


no less important in serving the economic links that 


‘are, perhaps, the most useful and the most ‘endur- 
ving of all in the relations between the nations and. 


in 1 this of the. world, 


If and when ‘“peace Te out” in Korea the jrony of the 


to the battlefront, where both are fighting. as hard’ as ever. 


But they. are not irrelevant to the long deadlock and persist-° 
ent interruptions in. the truce talks. 
: < N. forces themselves are not without a similar problem. : 


Obviously. many of. the Korean Communists, especially 


those most closely associated with the Russians, or without 


direct affiliations outside the country, resent’ the weightage 


given to Chinese influence. by the magnitude of their interven-’ 
tion, and the preference the Chinese. naturally Show to those - 


Koreans who worked and fought with them in. =, overthrow jth 
-- in Korea,‘and its needs in men, money and material, dominate 


of the Nationalist regime in China. 


The conflict, however, is not of great importance in itself, 
so long, as it fails to produce-a military revolt. 


the. two. major Communist factors—China and the Kremlin. 


_ Whether the team is driven by the Russians, or decides mat-. « 


ters by. equal consyltation and. agreement, it is erENenr. vagal 
eult to establish unanimity. - 


‘Communist discipline begins from the dein of departure 
of agreement -on high, and then it is pretty absolute. But the 


Communists are a fiercely contentious sect. The history both | 


of the Chinese and of the Soviet Communist Parties shows this 


well enough. Their leaders can quarrel over high policy, and 


details of doctrine alike, with fury and tenacity behind the 
There can be little doubt 
that. the strains and stresses of this extraordinary situation in. 
the Far East have had their effects on the relations between 
them. One material: point which has always to be considered, 
however, is the fact that, whereas the Old Bolsheviki and the 
Party of Stalin have always ruled the roost in the Soviet 
Union, in China the decisive factor all along has been the 
Army. 


On the ground that only a Communist can possibly under- 
stand the Communist type, a school of Communist observers 
in Belgrade tried to set itself up as the only true and reliable 
interpreters of what was going on in the Far East. These 
soi-disant experts postulated the theory, at the time of Chinese 
intervention, that Peking entered Korea not in agreement 
with, but in defiance of, the Russians with the idea of replacing 
them as the dominant Power there. They were, of course, 
over-anxious to acclaim a new disciple to the policy to which 


Allies have their feuds even in — 
wartime, despite the unity war enforces. ,They do not as a 
rule break into the open till the tests of peace come upon 
them. Recent speculation about the differences between the — 
- Korean and the Chinese Communists has little or no relevance “ 
~ fact’ that: -after ‘victory in the liberation struggle, the Chinese 
’ army went to war “for foreign. interests” as a big satellite, 
will have great consequences in Peking. Such events. will 


For that matter, the 
turn the army into the instrument of a ruling group; it, will 


But it js. >the war.goes on. 


important because of its indirect effects upon the relations me spite its extremely poor industrial base.” 


Tito has given his name. But the Chinese .were certainly not 
ordered in by the Russians! 


More recently, one of the top Army ecanmanders, 


General Péko ‘Dapchevich, published a pamphlet on the Korean 


war in’ which he takes another line of approach on the same: 
theme. *'He'argues that the Chinese losses in Korea, and the 


‘become, he says, “a professional, aggressive army,” and a 
brake on the further development of the Chinese revolution. 


-It is not.easy to follow the argument, unless the suggestion is. 


that the Tito of the. future will be, not a civilian Party leader, 


--but a General. 


What. we is that the Jarge army of “volunteers” 


the Chinese scene at present, and will continue to do so while 
All else is -being subordinated to this strug- - 
gle,, which a formidable military power is being 


by The’ first principle of courage and of stateSmanship is to 
_ recognise, quite frankly, hostile facts that. oné would rather 
ignore for the.comfort of the soul. In this situation a Titoist 
break with the Kremlin is simply ruled out. -The conflicts and 
controversies that have no doubt occurred behind ‘the scenes 


may not sweeten tempers or -relations, but they do. not affect 


the major issues. The Chinese seem to be getting the air- 
craft, the heavy weapons,, and the artillery and training they 
sought, and that is much more vital to our own considerations 
of the background than the obvious disappearance of the first 
fond raptures of two years ago. | 

Nobody can be assured that. a truce will lead to a poli-~ 
tical ‘settlement. If the disasters of our time all over Asia 
drive home one lesson more than any other it is the folly of 
wishful-thinking, and the bitter necessity of facing realities 
and of legislating for them, whether we relish them or whether 
we do not. A truce in Korea would in any case be worth 
much. It would be worth far more if it led to a train of cir- 
cumstances which really undermined an association cemented 
no longer by ideological warmth or an “international” out- 


_look, but by the harsh bondage of war and its imperatives. A 


truce might pave the way to the re-animation of high policy, 
which surely should be the end in view, since the alternative | 
is a struggle limitless alike in time and distance. But while 
fighting continues all must elude us except the sole alterna- 
tive of solution by war, go where it may, cost what it may, and 
last as long as it must. | | 
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_ TRADE PROMOTION AND TRADE MECHANISMS 


In the very business-like Trade Confébence at. 


Singapore, the only diversion from attention to. concrete busi- 
ness was once more created by the Soviet Delegation. . This 
time the theme was radically changed. At successive U.N. 
economic conferences .on three Continents, the Soviet dele- 
gates took every opportunity to denounce all economic aid 


projects as merely designed to exploit the beneficiaries of 


this aid. At an ECAFE Conference earlier this year con- 
sidering the large-scale construction plans of .member- 


countries in Asia and the aid needed in capital, equipment, 


and technical aid to carry them out, this line of propaganda 
rebounded. One Asian delegate after another got up, referred 
with marked appreciation to the various schemes designed 
to help them attain their aspirations, and wanted to know 


how the Soviet delegates had the nerve to attack others when 


their own Government offered no help at all. At another 
conference when the Soviet delegate again expressed his 
concern about the welfare of the under-developed countries, 
he elicited the retort that not a single rouble had come from 
Russia for any of the U.N. aid programmes. 


It took a long time for these repeated rebuffs to make 
the Politbureau in Moscow realise that this particular line 
had exhausted its usefulness, and at Singapore the delega- 
tion sprang a surprise by announcing that the Russian 
Government is anxious for the’ development of barter trade, 
and was ready to supply a variety of capital: and consumer 
goods in exchange for raw materials, including rubber and 


tin. It was a shrewd gesture, whether it has any substance’ 


behind it or was merely a new propaganda line, for many are 
anxious about the impact of re-armament on the Supply of 
industrial and other equipment. 


The British and American delegates made statements 


which dispersed the worst fears, but it is a subject on which 


the big dollar-earning territories ‘like Malaya and Indonesia 
fee] rather keenly. Neither the Chinese nor the Indonesians 
feel so strongly about Western re-armament as to put up with 
any undue economic hardship to help pay for it. 


Whether it is strictly ethical for any délegation openly 


to. exploit even a conference of this-sort to canvass for busi- 


ness is as open to question as the propaganda. aspects. of 
Soviet participation in these gatherings. But the Russian 


officials delayed their departure after the conference in order 
to meet Chinese businssmen anxious to test the credibility 
of the offer and find out more about it. 


conference, but if it does mean good business it would be 
ungracious to cavil at the technique adopted. 


~The main objective of the conference was closely linked 
with the aims of the Colombo Plan. 
_ ever held there, though Singapore has been for a long time 
one of the great trading centres of the region and the venue 
of numerous food and economic conferences. It was organised 
to discuss how the trade of Asian countries may be increased 
between themselves and with the rest of the world. Although 
the region covered by ECAFE holds roughly half the world’s 
population, it has never in modern times accounted for more 
than one-tenth of the world’s international trade, and in 
- Tecent years it has claimed a very much smaller proportion. . 


The total intra-regional trade has shown some increase 
since the war and is now about 30% of the total trade; but 
that is a much smaller figure than that for the intra-regional 
trade. of. Europe. The reasons are not far to seek. For one 
thing, the region’s exports consist of a few commodities, 
mostly raw materials, produced for the American and Euro- 
pean markets. On the import side, a large proportion of the 
supplies consists of manufactures, processed materials and 


and shoes and sealing-wax, or of spices, 


-It was hardly the 
sort of “trade promotion” envisaged by those who called the 


It is the first of its kind | 


capital - equipment, most of which cannot be obtained: within 


the area itself, 


Some significant of national are 


schemes of industrialisation, which may in due course reduce 
the dependence on manufactures from the outside world; and 
the emergence of increasing supplies of commodities. such 


as petroleum, cotton, textiles and tobacco within the region. _ 


Foreign trade is of vital concern in the economy of the 
countries of the region, as was shown during the Japanese ~ 
occupation, when trade diminished almost to vanishing point. 


Burma’s ricefields lay fallow because her rice surplus could 
not be marketed, while Malaya subsisted on tapioca because 
her rice needs could not be met, though the countries are so 
near each other. 


of prosperity of Malaya and Indonesia, and now amounting 


to fabulous. figures, were derelict or negligible. When trade 


stopped, poverty and want kept company with other horsemen 


of the Apocalypse. 


Now the problem is one not of bare survival but of 
expansion and of improvement of techniques, procedures and 
progress in trade promotion machinery, to which the recently 
concluded Conference chiefly addressed itself. The agenda, 
therefore, was not a spectacular one. It was not of ships 
silks and all the 
romantic commodities imagination has incurably associated 
with the East from the days of the first traders, but with 
mere mechanisms—how to make the wheels go round more 
swiftly and more efficiently. The conference dealt with such 


unromantic things as the duties, functions and qualifications 
required of government trade representatives, the training of 


trade, personnel—linked, of course, with the technical assist- 
ance and Colombo Plans—measures to fill in the gap in the ab- 
sence of such representatives, the methods whereby trade may 
best be exnanded, standardization of arbitration and of manu- 
factures, problems arising from trade and exchange controls, 
and many other matters that are so humdrum on paper and in 
practice but are yet so vital in the functioning of trade.. | 


One of the most valuable services of this type of con- 
ference is the information it produces. The delegations re- 
ported on the situation in their own bailiwick, and contributed 


a great deal of background information. The 125 delegates 


represented no fewer than 26 countries, territories or agen- 
cies, so apart from being the first of its kind it was also the 


largest ever held: by ECAFE. It was one of its objects: 


to bring government officials and businessmen together to 


exchange experiences and understand each. other's prphlews 
and difficulties. 


The proudest place in these reports must be given’ to 
Malaya, and truly it was a remarkable tale of achievement 
her delegates told in an environment of a bitter and apomsinely 
endless jungle war. An overall trade in 1950 of S$7,000 

million, gave Malaya fourth place in the whole Commér- 
wealth. It must also have been a revelation to some of the 


delegates, and especially to the Russians, to be told that while . 


there is some $500 million of British capital (nominal) in- 
vested in Malaya, no less than 45% of the rubber and 40% 


of the tin are in the hands of the smaller owners and local 
interests. 


It is not easy to say what picture presents itself when 
one reads the reiterated phrase about raising the standards 
of the, peoples of Asia, but Malaya cited one or two examples 


that concern the proletariat. Before the war there were 25,000. 


bicycles; in 1950, 200,000; and in the first half of 1951, 113,000 
were sold. Sewing-machines sold in 1938 totalled 8,000; in 
1950 they numbered 34,000. Radios went up from 4,000 in 


The rubber and tin industries, the basis’ 


| 
‘ 


-endorsement of the multilateral | 
governments represented are committed. But both govern- 
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1938 to.20,000 in the. first-half of this year. National income 
rose in 1950 to $4,849 million—over £90 per head, compared 
with £63 in 1948, when India’s income —_ head ‘was £19 
and Ceylon’s £28. 


A somewhat academic discussion sie the relative ad- 
vantages of the bilateral and multilateral trade systems, 
with the Soviet on the side of the former, led to the general 
$ystem, to which most 


ment and business representatives recognised that with 
the existing balance of payments difficulties and the world 
shortage of supplies, there could be no immediate removal 
of trade barriers. It was hoped, however, that efforts would 
be made to develop a Convention on simplified Customs re- 
gulations’ and procedures. In this and in many other similar 
matters’ the new Indonesian Republic is a byword. It is 
unable to get all the goods it wants chiefly ‘because it is so 
difficult to break through all the red tape there. This sort 
of thing, which involves far greater. problems to the expan- 
sion of trade than the mechanisms with which the Confer- 
ence was mainly concerned, appears to have. been. delicately 
side-stepped. The danger is that artificial barriers, resentful 
and childish nationalism, and uncompromising bureaucracy 


- may yet imperil what has already been achieved, apart from 


hindering expansion. 


f 


The Hasinessmen could have told many a tale of ships 


‘delayed for days, of goods stolen or damaged in ports, and of 


restrictions of infuriating variety imposed at some ports, 


notably in Indonesia, where a traveller has to pay £20 for 
a visa and permits and then wait for weeks before they get | 


them. Hongkong may sometimes complain, but it: is clad in 


shining raiment compared with the incredible difficulties en- 


countered in some other places. 


Another factor referred to merely incidentally is the: 


internal unrest in some of the countries. Rice in strife-ridden 


Burma is still 66% down against pre-war production, timber. 


29% down, cotton 58%, and tin and wolfram 11%. | 


But major recovery and allvdtice in trade 
factors outside the scope of a conference of this type, which 


was more or less on the technical and. administrative level. 


Development schemes, better use of land through irrigation 
and fertilisers, and other advances which the Point Four and 
Colombo Plans envisage must be the major elements in ex- 
pansion in stable countries, as the restoration of order and 
authority is the first requirement in others. Finally, it was 
ironical that owing to international politics, China was not 
represented. Even under the Communist regime it remains 
one of the biggest units in Far Eastern trade. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


HONGKONG PROBLEMS 


The over two million Chinese in ianakone have never 
confronted the local government with problems involving poli- 
tical embarrassment such as one might have expected to 
arise during the civil war in China and eventual victory of the 


- communists on the mainland which as long Chiang Kai-shek 


remains on Taiwan cannot be regarded as fully won by the 
Peking regime. It seems that the local Chinese, and that 
includes the more or less settled recent immigrants coming 
from all parts of China, while not at all being disinterested 
in the fate of their country and nation hold that neutrality 
may best be observed as long as the individual can afford to 
take this attitude. But there is of course much agitation pro 
and con Peking and workers, students and intellectuals, and 
recently even the more sober merchants have taken a hand 
in it. The local administration is anxious to persuade the 
the Chinese here that political manifestations of any kind are 
undesirable and that Hongkong is the last suitable place to 
express political sympathies with Peking or Taipeh. Em- 


phasis is on trade and industry and other economic activity— . 


and any possible entanglement in political affairs of China is 
regarded with horror. This perhaps unrealistic attitude is the 
only logical one under present conditions and the Chinese here 
have, by & large, accepted it. 

The vernacular newspapers have their little disputes and 
they plunk for either of the two contesting regimes but their 
tone is not too hostile and usually news, or what goes by that 
name, is reported in a factual manner. The two communist 
dailies (Wen Wei and Ta Kung) have their readers and en- 
thusiastic followers, and so have the so-called non-party dailies 


(Wah Kiu, Kung Sheung etc.) who actually support the KMT 
and the pro-KMT press which is led by the daily paper Hong- 


kong Times. Under the cloak of impartial reporting the 


' public is influenced to take sides. The pro-KMT press is con- 


stantly exposing the alleged aggressive designs of the com- 
munists and in recent weeks there have been ever more 
stories about Chinese aid to Vietminh, directly or via Hainan, 
as well as about increasing Russian aid to the Peking regime 
especially in its effort to ‘attack’ other Far Eastern countries. 
The activity of guerillas and underground fighters in South 


China is vastly. exaggerated but such reporting is done with 
a view to increasing faith in the nationalist sector and to 
disturbing the confidence of the communists. 


The most ardent supporters of Peking are found among : 


workers, as is to be expected, but there are just as many 
anti-communist workmen who however are far less vocal than 


their opponents. Workers are organised in two politically 
affiliated federations of trade unions, one pro-nationalist and 


the other pro-communist, but their struggle for dominance has 
never assumed an unpleasant character. 


not be obliterated by the present political crisis through which 
China and the Chinese are passing. While among the labor- 


ing class the political strife is often unnoticed, the 


better classes experience plenty of it.’ The recent célébrations 
of the national day of China—respectively on the ist and 10th 


of October for communists and for nationalists—has “been an 


eye-opener for political observers here and abroad. “A local 
English daily wrote that a striking feature in the “double 
tenth” celebrations was that the poor and working classes 
played a chief part in contrast to the communist observance 


on October 1, when “‘bankers and big businessmen staged the 
That so many leading businessmen here openly: 


main rallies.” 
Supported Peking goes to show how weak the bourgeoisie is 


and how easily it can be intimidated even if no immediate, 


physical danger looms. 


In a recent review of local problems the chairman (Mr. 
Ke Chuk-hung) of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce singled 
out the salient points but he did not use other than diplomatic 
language in spite of the challenge of some of the problems 
and an undercurrent of anxiety felt here since a long time. 
First in importance for merchants is the US embargo on sup- 
plies to China which includes Hongkong and Macao, and the 
resultant local trade controls. 
traders woud like to see is the resumption of trade with China, 
ie. the freeing of Hongkong from embargoes imposed abroad. 
At the same time the leading Chinese merchants and the Ghin- 
ese Chamber of Commerce celebrate the 1st of October and 
send congratulatory messages to Peking. Second, there is the 
worry about raw materials needed by local industry—which 


‘depend on - 


The spirit of toler- 
ance for which the Chinese as.a people are justly famous could 


What the majority of local. 


i 
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could be relieved if the US would! its but 


nothing is said about the eventual sales of the finished pro- 


ducts. The Japanese competition is fearfully contemplated—. 


as if that was an unexpected disaster. Anti-American feeling 
is fostered by accusing the US of having helped Japan back 
into her position as held before the last world war—as if the 


- jocal manufacturer could have expected that Japan was to 
Third, the financial situation of many 


be held down for ever. 
merchants, again because of the US embargo, is considered -un- 
favorable; but on the whole it must be acknowledged that 
the. financial situation here is steady and secure. Complaints 


ere made, and justly so, that banks are not easily persuaded 


to grant credits in these uncertain days which is also ag- 
gravated by their policy of restricting credit and tightening 
the moriey market, while the private loan market charges 
extravagant interest (20—36% p.a.). Fourth, the question 
of solving unemployment, recently very. much on the increase, 
agitates the minds of merchants though they no doubt realise 
the source of this unemployment, that is the influx of Chinese 


from the mainland which, defying control measures of the au- 
The ‘difficult life” of laborers - 


thorities, still continues. 
deplored and more welfare is requested; while European 
firms strictly adhere to the 7 or 8 hour day the majority of 
Chinese firms still extort from their employees 12 to 14 hours 


a day. Fifth, there is the rise in prices which causes concern 


—a problem which elsewhere is just as pressing. Sixth, it is 
found that a housing shortage still exists here and that to 
relieve it the government should, as in fact it has done, build 
more living quarters. Such a demand is actually inconsistent 
with the otherwise propagated ‘free economy’ line. No official 
interference when it comes to trade activities but official 
action when houses for cheap rent are to be built. Seventh, 
there is the demand for more self-government and the estab- 
lishment of a municipal council. London has promised much 
in this respect but nothing so far has been done and the pre- 
sent state of an emergency, though not declared as such, will 
further delay the proposals made a few years ago. 
unfortunate that constitutional reform here has not been 
realised in spite of the solemn declarations in 1946/47.- In 
the end, the Chamber of Commerce offers some suggestions 


about how to deal with social questions like unlicensed haw- 
Immigration: 


kers, the traffic system, sanitary conditions etc. 
control as far as Chinese are concerned is strongly disliked 
by them but that it is fair and just cannot be disputed. In 
oy case, it is not very effective. 

* * 


CHINESE HANDICRAFT & JEWELLERY 
_ Chinese art and Chinese craftsmanship are the outgrowth 


of one. of the most ancient civilisations known to mankind.. 


When the Western World was still a wilderness, the Celes- 


tial Empire had already produced generations of artists whose. 


genius created masterpieces embodying highest refinement 
and imaginative distinction. 


Excavations in the Ngan-Yang sieaiais in 1934 and 1985 


brought to light bronze objects made in the period of the 
Chang Dynasty, dating as far back as the XVIIth-XIIth cen- 
turies B.C. The ornamental designs on these implements are 
those.already which through subsequent centuries characterize 


Chinese decorative art: the t’ao-t-ie or mask of a fabulous — 


animal, the k’ouei, a dragonlike monster, the houei (serpent) 
and the tch’an (cricket). These motifs carved in relief stand 
out from a surface chiselled with a curvilinear winding pattern 
symbolising the lei-wen (thunder). 

'. During the ages that followed, this art. of bronze working 
reached the peak of its perfection. 
ruled by the two Han Dynasties (202 B.C.-220 A.D.), inter- 
change developed as between the Western parts of Asia and 
Ghina, whose art was deeply affected and modified by these 
new trends. However, the foreign-brought elements of artistic 
design were in due course assimilated—naturalized rather— 


It is 


When the Empire was. 


| i the Chinese craftinmsin to whom they afforded a source of 


novel inspiration. This resulted in a wide variety of. articles 
of adornment; such as bronze-made belt: buckles or clips, jatle 
jewellery with animal shapes of a. more realistic conception. 
At the same period, painting and sculpture grew and :pro- 
gressed considerably, to attain the height of perfection under 
the T’an and Song Dynasties (VIIth-XIIIth century). | 


: The period of the T’ang Dynasty in particular was a 
time when Chinese decorative arts achieved an elaborate 
beauty that had never been known before: lacquerware and 
gold jewellery, chiselled’ silver cups, mirrors with designs of 
animals, birds, flowers, fruits and relief-worked landscapes are. 
outstanding examples of this production. These artists and 
craftsmen were likewise renowned as makers of highly prized 
emamelware in mellow and scintillating shades. 


The last stage of this evolution, which carried decorate 
skill and artistic craftsmanship to their triumphal climax, was 
reached under the Ming Dynasty (1368-1628). Collectors and 
connoisseurs the world over value those red or black lacquer- 
work objects, with gold ornaments or mother-of-pearl inlays, 
those monochrome potteries and porcelains of incomparable 
delicacy which are the products of that period. 


In Chinese art, which is much more intellectual than 
spontaneously emotional, symbolizing motifs largely. prevail. 
Thus the butterfly, represented by the character tie, which 
also signifies the age of eighty years, is an emblem of long 
life; the same association of ideas applies to the winter plum 
blossom and to the head of the sacred mushroom which, ac- 
cording to taoist belief, ensures immortality. The “undisen- 
tangleable knot” stands for happiness—it is one of the eight 
tokens of good augury that are placed on the altar of oe bud- 
dhist shrine. 


Among: the other symihols which are frequently used for 
ornamental purposes, the dragon should. also be mentioned, 
which bears the signification of excellence as such, and also 
implies the fertility of rain; the flying phoenix is the expres- 


sion of happiness, peace and prosperity; the bat, whose Chinese 


name, when spoken, is identical with happiness; fishes swim- 
ming in pairs evoke harmony in married life; and the small 
copper coin, the image of wealth. 


Considering this tendency: towards symbolisation, the most 
significative material used by the Chinese craftsman is jade; 
although most difficult to work, it is much favoured on account 
of its “virtues.” In the remotest times already, prominent 
rulers gave jade rings as rewards to their princes and minis- 
ters. Various jade object also played a part in burial cere- 
monies. At a later stage, carving of this semi-precious stone 
became an ornamental art adapted to the requirements of 
luxury and every-day life, thus mainly serving purposes of 
jewellery. In the eyes of the Chinese, however, jade remains 
the “ideal quintessence of creation”—it js taken to be of divine 
origin and to hold magic and curative powers. Confucius him- 
self, when replying to a question of his disciple Tse-Kong, thus 
defined its symbolic attributes :— 


“|. . its polish and gloss are tokens of humane feeling 
and behaviour— 


its compactness and hardness stands for — in- 

telligence— 

its edges, which do not cut ro take they seem to be 
sharp, symbolize justice— 


strings of jade pearls express the distinction of a well- | 
ordered ceremonial— 


the pure and long-lasting sound it gives forth hae 
struck is the epitome of music— 
the brightness of jade is that of Heaven—_ | 
its admirable substance, extracted from. the mountains 
and rivers, recalls the Earth— 

Those « are the Virtues 
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B.0.A.C.’S OVERALL SURPLUS 


B.O.A.C. made an operating profit of £108,000 during 
August. When all interest on capital and other charges have 
been ‘met there was a clear overall surplus of £10,000 for 
the month. This compares with an overall loss of £378,000 
for the same month in 1950 and a loss of £732,000 in August, 
1949. Commenting on these figures, Sir Miles Thomas, Chair- 
man of B.O.A.C. said: “This financial improvement is a fair 
measure of the continuing progress of the Corporation.” ~" 


* * * 


ABSENTEEISM IN MALAYA 


In declaring an interim dividend of 20% on account of 
1951, the Board of the United Sua Betong Rubber Estates 
made a brief statement of the company’s progress “funder the 
conditions of violence and disturbance which unhappily con- 
tinue in Malaya.” They remark that while the producing 
units which account for the greater part of the company’s 
output are in a comparatively safe area, a considerable part is 
under constant attack or threats of attack. Over all areas 
the unit of output per labourer has declined and absenteeism 
is widespread. Under such conditions the crop for the cur- 
rent year is not expected to exceed 18 million pounds as 
against 21 million in the original estimate. Higher wages, 
increased expenditure on security measures, and an export 


duty at a rate more than three times the average for 1950 


have resulted in an increase in f.o.b. costs by over 100%. 
The price realised for rubber, however, is considerably higher 
than the average for 1950, and profits are likely to exceed 
those for 1950. There is a warning, however, that this rests 
on the continuance of stockpile purchases, mainly by the 
U.S.A., which cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. 


* * 


-INDIA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


India improved her balance of payments notably after the 
start of the Korean war, as did the rest of the sterling area, 


During the nine months to March, 1951, says a report of the 


Reserve Bank of India, the surplus in the balance of pay- 
ments aggregated £52.5 million. Even more striking was the 
improvement in the payments position with the hard cur- 
rency countries, amounting to Rs. 40 crores, which enabled 
India to contribute in 1950 a sum of $85 million to the central 


reserves of the sterling area. In the previous year she had 


drawn heavily on these reserves. The improvement was 
partly a result of the immediate benefits derived from the 
rise in export prices. Payments, on the other hand, did not 
Show any corresponding increase, but the increase in costs 
of imported raw materials is likely to exert a growing 
adyerse influence on India’s balance of payments. Stocks 
of export commodities as well as of import materials are 
also depleted. Moreover, in the current year India will have 
to provide payment for trade deficits expected as a result of 
the new trade agreement with Pakistan; Caution is also 
emphasised by the sharp reversal of trend in the sterling area 
gold and dollar reserves. The transfer of £310 million from 
India’s blocked sterling account to current account provides 
for the exclusive use of this sum as currency reserve, to be 
drawn upon only in an emergency. A similar release of 


£30 million had been made earlier to Pakistan for the same 
purpose. 


total balances. It is not very clear why these releases were 


the past. 


The releases are in strict ratio to their respective 


sought, except for prestige and perhaps for more remunerative ? 
investment than in %% Treasury Bills. 


* 


‘BURMA CORPORATION’S AGREEMENT 


A joint announcement by the Government of Burma and 
the Burma Corporation disclosed that they have entered into 
an agreement which provides for the formation of a new 
company. In this the Burma Government will subs¢ribe half 
the capital. The agreement is subject to final confirmation by 
the Burma Government and to ratification by the shareholders 
of the company. The shareholders will be convened in 
general meeting at an early date to consider the proposals. 
They will doubtless take the view that a partnership with the — 
government controlling the mineral deposits being worked 
by their company is at any rate the path of safety. These 
are times, as a City commentator remarked, when political 
goodwill counts for more than contract.. It may even secure 
freedom from some of the appalling impositions on the 
labour side which have sapped the company’s resources in 
The new company is to be called Burma Corpora- 
tion (1951) Ltd. It will take over the whole of the present 
Corporation’s undertaking in Burma and will issue fully paid 
Shares in exchange. The government will subscribe for an 
equivalent number of shares; this subscription will be made 
by instalments to provide the new company with additional 
working capital, and the necessary funds for rehabilitation of 
the company’s mining properties and concentrating and smelt- 
ing plants in Burma. This money will be needed. But above 
all it will be necessary to restore law and order sufficiently 
to permit the company to operate its properties and ae 
its goods. 


* * * 


TIN MINERS’ RETORT 


American charges that Malaya was holding up its tin in 
order to get better prices were resented by the mining indus- 
try, which took far longer than most to get back on its feet 
after the damage done during the war. Now the Malayan 
Chamber of Mines and the All-Malaya Chinese Mining Associ- 
ation have published a pamphlet replying in detail to these 
changes. Thousands of copies have been printed and they 
are being flown to America. Copies will bé given to Mr. 
Symington, the administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, who said on June 8 that “a world cartel has 


murdered us (the United States) on prices from the time 


trouble developed in Korea until we took counter-action,’ and 
to Senator Johnson, Chairman of the Preparedness Sub- 
Committee, which accused Malayan producers of ‘‘gouging.” 


The pamphlet declares there has been no understanding, 
agreement, or premeditated action between tin producers in 
Malaya or with producers in other countries to restrict produc- 
tion or influence prices in any manner which could be construed — 
as a cartel, monopoly, combination, or trust; that there is no 
shortage of tin metal, there being ample tin for normal 
industrial needs and for strategic stockpiling if it is ac- 
cumlated on an orderly basis; that the report by the Prepared- 
ness sub-committee contained many mis-statements of fact. 
After referring to the need to rehabilitate the tin industry 
after the war and the difficulties facing the industry through 
the “hot” war against Communism in Malaya, the pamphlet 
says:- ‘‘Malayan tin producers feel they are entitled to a 
reasonable price for their product. A reasonable price is 
considered to be’ one that is not out of line with prices | 
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received by producers of other commodities, particularly by 


producers in the United States. .To, use the. overwhelming 


economic power of an agency such as the Economic Recons-. 


truction Finance Corporation to force the price of a wasting 
asset such as tin .well below those levels is certainly harsh 
exploitation. During the short period when tin was available 


on the open market. before the Korean War, the price suffered | 


from the speculative purchasing policies of Government agen- 
cies and industrial consumers. Obviously there was specula- 
tion on the part of stockpile authorities and industrial users 


of tin, and the speculators were caught short by the Korean . 


War. They had been successful in driving down the price of 
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tin some 30% below the 1948 average, but were short of tin.” 
This was the reason, says the pamphlet, for the ‘frantic 
and almost hysterical scramble for tin by domestic consumers 
and governments.” It asserts that as a cover-up the tin 


producers were made the target of a smear campaign by 


R.F.C. officials and certain misinformed Senators who employ- 
ed their publicity facilities to mislead the American public 
about a mythical cartel. It adds: “Also, an artificial shortage 
of tin is being forced on American consumers in order to 
create an artificial surplus for producers. 
sumers and producers are to be penalized for speculative 
mistakes in bulk buying.” 


OF PROGRESS 


(NOTES ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES) 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


The Far East has many problems, but in the 
last analysis the most permanent and fundamental. 
issue is that of Economic Development. Prospects 
in that direction are however always being obscured 
by shorter-term needs, or more immediate worries. 
In the last year or so the Development question has 
again dropped out of people’s minds. 


Some would blame the Americans particularly 
for this, and American influence in the United 
Nations, which led to a good deal of publicity a year 
or two ago about Technical Aid or Point Four. 
Great expectations were aroused, on that basis, of 
international schemes of general economic develop- 
ment for the backward countries; all of which now 
seem to have fizzled out, or come to very little. 
Half a loaf is practically as bad as no bread, in 
such matters; and Americans are still surprised to 
tind that other nations regard their policies as un- 
steady and unreliable — alternating, from our 
longer historical viewpoint, between lavish business- 
promotion and narrow isolationism, rapidly chang- 
ing mortal enemies into close allies, 
thought as in action. 


Yet the United States is eee with a 
great deal of vital and successful work in the field 
of Levelopment Economics; more particularly, of 
course, where the political field is clearer, in such 
places as South America. And the British Com- 
monwealth has come forward with its general 
Colombo Plan for Asian countries. This was only 
a modest statement of work already in hand, but 
it did look fairly practical and was programmati- 
eally and specifically formulated. 


With all this, and with the continuance — 
despite past mistakes — of the same type of work 
in Africa, ‘‘Development” is still far from being a 
dead issue. Some people have been tempted to 
conclude that the whole question has been sub- 
merged by the rising tide of worldwide rearmament 
and inflation. Others think — or hope, or wish — 


that we are merely in a transition stage, a hiatus. 


-America. 


feverish ih 


in the Grand Design; that developmental progress 
will resume on a new footing sooner or later. 


It certainly behoves us at any rate to realise 
that the present crisis is different in this respect, 


and more acute in Asia than in any other part of 


the globe; and that while Internatioi:al Develop- 
ment work has marked time in the Orient, signifi- 
cant practical experience has been gained: in other 
parts of the world. It is hoped in later articles to 
touch on the lessons of experience in South 
The present lines are intended to review 
and comment on some of the results recently com- 
ing out of Africa in particular, in this respect; not 
to go over again the sadder and more familiar fea- 
tures of African experience (such as the peanuts 
and poultry ventures) but to take note of some of 
the many fresh aspects which have perhaps not 
been adequately noticed. 


* 


1. FRENCH WEST-AFRICA 


One of the most rapidly developing and progressing 
areas is French West Africa. This region (comprising the 
Ivory Coast, French Guinea, Senegal, Mauretania, the French 
Sudan, Dahomey, and the Niger Territory) has nearly 2 mil- 


lion square miles of area, and 15 millions of population. Nearly | 


one-third of this area is desert. The sandy northern half of 
the rest produces little, except peanuts; but the forested 
southern half yields major crops, which are the main sources 
of income. The following illustrates the progress in these 
staple agricultural items. 


Exports of French West Africa, in 000 tons. 
1939 1949 (Increase %) 


19 64 (220%) 
curs. 43 82 ( 90%) 
Palm kernels .... 55 


The only reason palm oil shows a decrease in exports is 
that the local manufacture of soap has been developed; actual 
production has been increased, the Government financing the 
establishment of oil mills, but in this product French W. 
Africa is far behind its British and Belgian neighbours, both 
in quantity and quality. 


Thus both con- 


| 
‘ 


everywhere be extensive. 


- due to good publicity work 
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tt may be Claimed that the stogredé ig due to 
thé prevaleri¢é of fréé itdividual enterprise and éoftipetition. 
itt thi$ group of Frénth All thé pfoduéé is freely 
mar eted; with bttyérs’ dg Well as sellers’ édmpétition, and 
no Marketing Boards like those of the nearby British Coloniés: 
Thée recent afid rapidly progressing coffee industry is one 
example; more than three-qtiarters of the coffee is in fact 
grown and marketed entirely by small African producers. 
The ‘number of smaller enterprises is striking, and they are 
vigorous. — contrast may be drawn, in this respect also, 
with British West Africa, where the economic pattern seenis 
to be dominated by a few large firms. 


Closer study shows that thesé are ovétchiniplificationa. It 
seems that under modern conditions the role of government 
In the matter of coffee, the 
progress is largély due to a favourable position in the 
French home market, partly secured by protection, but also 
on the part of governmental 
agencies. In case of other products, the development is more 
directly due to government initiative and investment, as seen 
above in the case of palm oil mills. Marshall Funds have 
been used also; but most of the funds have been allocated by 


France herself, in an organisation for the official Financing. 


of Colonial Development, called FIDES. This agency bears 
a large part also in the plans for public works 
development of mining; which involve an_ expenditure of 
nearly 8,000 million francs (£8 million) by 1954. In that 
period, the present export of iron ore (1 million tons) is 
to be increased nd 150%, and that of bauxite (150,000 ved 
by 130%. 


The Government is not afraid to launch out in any 
activity which the situation seems to require. It is less 
inclined than the corresponding British agencies to concen- 
trate too exclusively on one aspect or one scheme at a time, 
but spreads its interests widely. The result is undoubtedly 
inflationary; and voices of grave warning are not lacking, to 
say that the advantages of inflationary price rises, for 
colonial areas, are illusory and short-run, that the region 
will pay tomorrow for its prosperity today. But it leads to 
a wide spreading of activity; farmers and townsmen alike 
are freely investing their gains locally, and the progress of 
small-scale enterprises is marked. . 


There are some fairly large concerns, some’ localised, 
some spread all over the aréa; but the striking feature is 
the increase of the minor enterprises. Many Frenchmen have 
immigrated, to join in this sphere of business; on this plane 
éspecially, the French conéeption of an integral relation 
between the homé country and colonies’ apparently works 
very well, as racial relations are harmonious. Continuity, 
Both th individual busiidas relationshi and in overall 
government policy, is this assured. In British West Africa 
also, though the ate firms aré still very much to the fore, 
the number of smaller firms is ftapidly increasing, and under 
these there is a widening network of dealers and distributors; 
but the latter are mostly Africans arid Syrians, etc., and few 

nglishmen establish themsélves as individual owners or 
operators. 


Dakar, thé main town of French W. Africa, has recently 
made striking progress. It has a population of 30,000 Euro- 
peans and 250,000 Africans, and good social, medical aid 
educational services. The second town is Abidjan (10,000 


‘Europeans, 100,000 Africans), where 4 new deep-water port 


was completed early in 1951. The standard of living has 
risen very distinctly. The Africans of today have ‘quité 
a different diet, and buy quite a different range of merchandise, 
from those of twenty or even ten years ago. ; 


All these. French Colonies (now termed. “Territories” 


of West Africa form a en under “a a Commis- 


and the 


assisted by Directors of each main depart= 
mént (Fiftanee, Eeonomic Affairs, Political Affairs, ete). The 
same structure applies in the constituent ‘Territories: each 
has a Governor, assisted by local Chiefs of the same Depart- 
wiénts. Thé éapital of the Federation is at Dakar, where 
the Grand Cotiiicil of French W. Africa meets once a year. 
This bédy is toripdésed of elected members from the Local 
Assembliés. This is additional and separate to the repre- 
séntation of the Térritories by theif own deputies in the 
Shamber ‘of Deputies at Paris. 


‘These and other details of the political nerandoinente will: 
be of great. interest to Reformers in Hong Kong also, but 
here we are chiefly concerned with the economic aspects: 
From that point of view, -this is an interesting experiment 
in Regionalism. These West African areas are somewhat alike 
in their basic economic features; which perhaps facilitates 
economic planning and necessarily places their policy on a 
common footing. Similar arrangements could perhaps only 
be maintained in Asia on a comparatively localised or limited 
scale; such as has indeed been achieved in S.E. Asia since 
the War. Nevertheless, there are inequalities of resources, 
of edrivenience of lécation and communications, etc., between 
these constituent areasin W. Africa; and the basis of Federa- 
tion has undoubtedly enabled much to be done to counter and 
eliminate the resulting inequalities and barriers, by “plan- 
ning” in the sense of a rational division of functions between 
the various districts. It would be absurd to attempt all-round 
development separately in such small districts; yet that is 


essentially what some people seek to do, in Asia and else- 


where. 


‘One distinct area the French 
group is French Guinea; all the mineral developments referred 
to above are in this Territory; A second is Dakar, which 
is, governmentally and socially, the local metropolis. As 
such it seems, according to travellers, to have acquired some- 
thing, of the social and cultural sparkle of Paris; at any rate 
it has become one of the most noticeably progressive towns 
in Africa: But it has the best geographical position. It 
promises to be the outlet not only for the Senegal Territory, 
but also for, the French Sudan, where a large scale rice- 
cultivation scheme is being undertaken. . The impressive port; 

airfield and public buildings at Dakar are portents of a future 
in which theré is general confidence. A third area to be dis- 
tinguished is the Ivory Coast, which is the main agricultural 
drea, aid in fact accounts for practically all of the crops 
tabled at the beginning of this article. These three areas 
aré therefore basically different by the gift of nature: ac: 
cordingly, Guinea will specialise (within reasonable limits) 
in mining; Dakar will be the ¢entre of communications, etc.} 
and agricultural progress is envisaged mainly (though nok 
solely) in the Ivory Coast. 

* * 

Regionalism i$ a useful device, in which S.E. Asia and 
other groupings might well experiment further. But this or 
any “Other device can lead only part of the way to a real 
solution. Ih fact the true path to progress will. never 
be found until the underlying attitude undergoes a substantial 


change. 


In the Frénch zones of Africa, internal and external 
tranquillity is taken for granted. This contains a sharp 
moral for Asia. In the old-fashioned Imperialism, the im- 
portance of Law and Order was always the first thing to be 
stressed. The virtues of Law and Order were probably 
over-emphasiséd; and the matter was certainly over- 
simplified. Neévertheless, it is now becoming apparent that 
stability, tranquillity and orderliness are absolute prerequi- 
sites of economic and social progress. Those places are going 
ahead which manage to retain public order and respect for 


| 
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law.: In. the measure that, in. other places, respect for, peace, . 


safety. and lawful processes is. falling,.those places are de- 
clining economically and otherwise. 


When such significant progress is being made in what 
used to be called “Darkest Africa”, the sorry state of 
economic and social progress in some Asian areas is much 
to be deplored. There is a morbid preoccupation with “ex- 
ploitation,” which (it is psychologically revealing to note) is 
always envisaged as exploitation of one human group by, 
another. In other parts of the world, stich as those‘ Swhich 
have been the subject of this article—though they ate’ poor 
and barbarous in comparison with some of the ancient’ and 
cultured civilisations of the Orient — there is a different 
interpretation of this term. There, “exploitation”? means 
cooperation and- collaboration between men to develop the 
use, in common benefit, of the natural resources and the 


physical environment. Instead of fruitless . recrimination 
about the past, and disastrous preoccupation with social and 
political strife in the present, there is a cdllective determina- 
tion for the future. There, it is Nature — the ‘‘Land” of 
the economists — that the human factors are joined together 
to exploit. Capital -— the man-made instruments of produe- 
tion — is a mere tool to this end. 


This approach is yielding good returns at once; while 
the dogma: of human antagonism, of racial, communal and 
national hhatreds is leading to negative and retrogressive 
situations on the practical plane, and to narrow obscurantism 
in’ intellectual and spiritiial dealings. International  col- 
laboration: could open up an entirely new age of progress 


_ for the world; and some of the older and supposedly wiser 


peoples actually risk being left still further behind, if they 
refuse to accept the true premises of progress. 


HOUSING ACCOMMODATION AND BUILDING IN HONGKONG 


In common with most of the rest of the world Hongkong 
has a housing problem; that is to say, there is a shortage 
of dwelling-places for all those who live (and who would wish 
to live) in the Colony. But Hongkong has one complication 
which is not found everywhere and that lies in the surface 
configuration of the Colony and its comparative lack of level 
spaces on which building may be considered to be a simple 
affair. 


One result of this, which is often commented upon by 
newcomers to the port, is that it is difficult to view the place 
as whole from any vantage point. True, one may stand on 
the harbour foreshore and take in with a sweeping glance 
the greater part of the mass of buildings in Victoria and 
Kowloon, and in a trip down the harbour in a launch or yacht 
one may see still more of this “City upon the Sea”. But: to 
see it as a whole is never quite possible. There will always be 
considerable areas hidden away from view behind this ¢ or that 
bend of the hills. 


If one takes to the roads, expecially i in Hongkong island, 
one of the pleasures of a ramble is the discovery of handsome 
buildings—private residences or public buildings as the case 
may be—in quite unexpected corners. This is all very 
interesting to the newcomer although he may be sometimes 
a little disgruntled over the difficulty of finding such-and-such 
a place to which he has been imperfectly directed! 


Overcrowded Areas 


It does not take anyone long to discover that there are a 
number of areas. in the ‘Colony which are definitely over- 
crowded—Wanchai and some of the older parts of the Central 
District are cases in point. Here, the old-fashioned tenement 
houses, four, five and six storeys high, with their weather- 
stained yellowish walls, house seemingly innumerable Chinese 
and even a sprinkling of Europeans. 


Even in some of the older parts of Kowloon—which is in 
general quite open and airy—there are a number of houses of 
a similar type and similarly densely populated. 


| It was after the first world war that the late George 

Bernard Shaw wrote: “Our cities are monstrously over- 
crowded; to provide every family they contain with a com- 
fortable spacious house and garden some of our streets would 
have to be spread over miles of country. Some day we may 
have to make up our minds how many people we need to keep 
us all healthy, and stick to that number until we see reason to 
change it.” One fears that in Hongkong it is only the lucky 


few who can ever look forward to having a “comfortable 
spacious house and garden” to themselves but the Colony 
and its building industry have found a partial solution to the 
problem by erecting many fine blocks of flats and some really 
handsome and convenient private hotels. These latter are a 
notable feature of the “Kowloon side” and give excellent 
accommodation to those who appreciate the conveniences of 
hotel life. Building enterprise has. been remurkably active 
throughout the Colony since the reoccupation following the 
Pacific War and the results are eminently creditable to all 
concerned. Not only in the parts of Hongkong and Kowloon 
close to the harbour have many new buildings and 
residences made their appearances but further afield there 
have been many interesting building developments and there 
are more to come. 
developments do not do much to ease the housing situation 
of the poorer classes, always liable to be supplemented by 
immigrants from the human reservoir across the border. 


Public Buildings 


$ The quarterly progress report cf the Director of Public 
Works (Hon. T.L. Bowring, O.B.E.) for the period ending 
September 30, 1951, illustrates the activity now going on in 
the Colony with respect to public buildings. While such im- 
portant works as the recreation centre at Police Headquarters, 
Hollywood Road, new offices for the Revenue Department, and 
new wards at the Kowloon Hospital have been’ completed, 
the long list of works to be done in the near future include 
the proposed new Secretariat and Government Offices, the 
Police Quarters, Kowloon Fire Station, Albany 

nghom Market, Shataukok Police Station, Grantham 
esa ning College, Shamshuipo Post Office, extension to the 
casualty block at the Kowloon Hospital and many other useful 
and necessary projects. 


During: the quarter reviewed in Mr. Bowring’s report, no 
less than 729 . plans covering 1,239 buildings were received 
and 988 plans covering 1,532 buildings were approved. Some 
79 domestic permits were issued for 40 European-type houses, 
75 Chinese- -type houses, five staff quarters, two hostels, one 
seamen’s mission building (Norwegian Mission at Kowloon), 
two dormitories and one block of 12 European flats, and 46 
non-domestic permits were issued for buildings which included 
godowns, factories, temporary sheds, schools, shops and offices, 
stores, garages, pavilions, workshops, club buildings, an 
entertainment hall, and a bottling plant and office. A total 
of 62 applications for the purchase of Crown lands were 


Unfortunately, however, most of these - 


| 

| 
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received during the quarter. These included extensions to 
existing lots, exchanges grants, etc. 


Flats and Hotels 


Reference has already pein made to the popularity of 
apartment houses and private hotels. Hongkong’s Annual 
Report for 1950 stated: “Over the last five years there has 
been a rapid increase in the number of blocks of modern apart- 
ments, some of them buildings of seven storeys and over, 
ranging from apartments comparable in luxury with any in 
Britain and America to small family flats compact in’ size 
and with every convenience.” Various plans have been made 
to increase the number of these latter edifices such as the pro- 
ject to build 400 flats for small families at North Point financed 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation for the 
Hong Kong Model Housing Society, the directors of which 
include representatives of the Government and of the leading 
charitable organisations. Obviously, with the limited space 
available, if the population of the Colony is to grow still larger, 
this seems to be the most desirable course that future domes- 
tic building could take. -Once new buildings of this type are 
up in sufficient members perhaps stronger measures could be 
taken to prevent the overerowding which is so deleterious to 
health. | 


It has been said that Rosekone has more hotels than 
any other place of its size, East or West. This may be an 
exaggeration but the Colony is certainly well provided for in 
this respect and although the hotel rooms are not always full 
they are well patronised. It has been estimated that about 
ten per cent of the rooms are on an average held by guests 
who are on a monthly basis, there being usually a considerable 
reduction in rates for this class of guest. The large number of 


still, complaints as to expense are frequent, some Europeans 
declaring that rent takes 40 or 50 per cent of their income. 
These are, no doubt, people who like to put nice living quarters 
before other considerations—a strong temptation to those who 
like to be comfortable and to find their pleasure at home rather 
than in outside amusements. It is impossible to have things 
both ways; and in view of the cost of building materials and 


the difficulty of securing level sites, rents in Hongkong are not 


perhaps unjustly excessive. On the other hand, it may per- 


haps be argued that some employers do not make sufficient 


allowance for the cost of adequate housing in fixing wages 
and salaries. Many large concerns, of course, provide living 


quarters for their workers or part of their workers and this 
seems to work out to the general satisfaction. 


Roads and Water Supply 


Closely connected with housing plans are, of course, such 
matters as the maintenance of roads and the provision of 


amenities like water, lighting, power, etc. The Colony has 


always been justly renowned for maintaining an excellent sys- 
tem of roads and those available and in use today are a credit 
to the public authorities. On the whole the water supply 
seems to be admirably managed although the amount in 
storage is a perennial source of anxiety during the dry months. 
The Waterworks Office recorded a rainfall for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1951, of 29.912 inches as against an 
average of 39.449 inches. The total amount of water in 
storage on September 30 was 5,648 million gallons as against 
5,934.62 million gallons on the same date last year, a decrease 
of 286.62 million gallons. Due to the low rainfall in the 
quarter, the reservoirs are already dropping their levels and 
the outlook for the winter, says the report, is not too promis- 
ing. Since then, the present month of October has produced 
very little rain, despite some cloudy and sombre days and 
the position has worsened. The only remedy is strict economy 
in public buildings, hotels and houses, however disagreeable 
this may seem to some people, and recent letters which have 
appeared in the daily press would indicate that the authorities 
may well ask for more cooperation from all sections of the 
public. 


The Government’s 


meet the water needs of the Colony with its present greatly 


enhanced population. The new Tai Lam Chung scheme which 
, has been sanctioned is described as not so much a modified 


version of the original costly scheme as a first instalment 
complete in itself. It provides a basic unit to which other 
units can be added later as funds become available. The 
present work will cost about HK$40,000,000. Construction 
of the reservoir—which will hold 1,150 million gallons— 
plus the ancillary reservoirs, filters, aqueduct and pipelines 
is expected: to take some three years to complete. It will 
probably enable the Colony to do away with the present 
restrictions on the use of water in buildings and in the streets. 
But finding enough water for the daily consumption of over 
two million people living in a restricted area which has no’ 
rivers and experiences a distinctly dry season of some length ° 
is a difficult proposition at best. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT ON NI KU ISLAND 


A remarkable development of which probably few people 
Hongkong are aware is to be found at Ni Ku Chau or Nun 
sland, an islet one-and-a-half miles long and half-a-mile wide 
off the eastern coast of Lantau, opposite to, and a little over 
two miles from, the well-known resort of Silvermine Bay. This 


* is the creation of a self-contained settlement under the auspices 
of the Mission to Lepers which has. its headquarters office in- 


London. 


The Hongkong Government has granted the exclusive use 
of the island to the Mission for the purpose in hand and the local 
Mission staff and their helpers under the direction of Dr. N. D. 
Fraser, the medical superintendent, and with Mr. H. W. Lau 


as manager, are now setting to work on an ambitious: pros © 
gramme of stone-cutting, land surveying, levelling. and, digging 
preparatory to the erection: of the’ necessary buildings... There, 


paid. for. their etc., 


is already a little harbour where a diminutive jetty has been. 


decision to construct a new reservoir 
-in the Tai Lam valley in the New -Territories climaxes more 
than a dozen years of survey and planning as to how best to 


built and on the promontory directly overlooking this harbour 


a substantial Staff Hut has been erected. 
may be seen miles er at sea. 


Move from Sandy Bay 


During the past year or so, lepers under treatment have 
been located at Sandy Bay round a point west of Kennedy 
Town but it is considered much better if all the patients can 
be brought gradually together into a place which they can call 
their own. Hence the Ni Ku Chaw project. The Hongkong 


Government has arranged for the few fishermen and others 
_who had been living on the island to move to Lantau, Cheung. 


Chau and other islands in the New Territories, compensation 
left behind in Ni Ku Chau. 


Its red-tiled roof. 


| 
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Thirty patients have already been transferred to the island 
and some 240 remain at the old location at Sandy Bay which 
is likely to be kept open for another two years at least. There 
are also, it is. believed, some 50 out-patients. The total number 
of afflicted persons in the Colony is not known accurately but 
it has been estimated that they may be in the neighbourhood 
of one thousand. It is obvious, therefore, that some such 
effort as is now being.made should be set in motion. Quite 
apart from any question of the spread of infection by sick 
persons who are neither segregated nor under effective treat- 
ment, there is the important matter of preventing them from 
becoming an economic burden to others, and the paramount 
one of effecting a cure which, in early cases, is quite possible 
with the latest methods of treatment. This objective has been 
typified by changing the name of the island from Nun Island 
(no longer applicable) to “Heiling’ which signifies the spirit 
of healing. | 


Visitors from Hongkong 


A representative party from Hongkong vistas Ni Ku 
Chau recently and the little over nine-mile trip was well worth- 
while. The visitors saw the beginnings of the work of prepar- 
ing the settlement in progress. The fact that it was almost 
the very beginning that they saw made the visit all the more 
interesting; the Mission has extensive and ambitious plans for 
the island but for the moment almost everything: is in the 
future. 


On the beach of the little harbour there is an old lime- 
burning building, in ruins but with stout, thick walls, which 
can be used again, and a concrete floor which has already 
been dug out from the dust and rubble that covered it. When 
rebuilt this place will probably be used for living quarters. 
Those at present at work here include healthy coolies and 
some non-infectious patients. 


PETROLEUM AND 


The Middle East probably has the greatest oil deposits in 
the world; the proved reserves constitute two-fifths of the 
world total, and the geological formation makes low-cost pro- 
duction possible. Oil is, however, unequally distributed over 
the region. Hence, while oil plays a leading part in the 
economy of the countries bordering the Persian Gulf, its con- 
tribution to the other Middle East countries is slight or 
negligible. 

The existence of oil in the region has been known since 
ancient times, but Middle Eastern countries lack the technical 
skill necessary for its exploitation, as well as the large capital 
investment required not only for extracting the oil but for 
transporting it by pipeline over long distances to ports.. The 
industry has been established in the region by foreign interests, 
- mainly British and American, which brought capital estimated 
at over a thousand million dollars, introduced necessary skills 
_ and provided markets. Oil production, begun shortly before 
the First World War, has shown an almost continuous expan- 
sion, accelerated during and after the Second World War. The 
region accounts at inet for over one-sixth of total world 
production. 


The terms of their concessions give the foreign com- 
panies a freedom of action which substantially insulates them 
from the economy of the Middle Eastern countries. Output is 
determined by considerations of world, rather than local, con- 
ditions. 
the means of transport, whether pipelines or tankers, to carry 


Moreover, it is the companies which provide and own 


The visitors tramped across the high saddle of the moun- 
tains above the harbour into the interior and there they saw 
the contractors’ workmen, cutting and fashioning stones from 
the towering hillside to be used for building the main 
medical centre and other buildings in the little green plateau 
below. As in most parts of the Colony, the water supply 
available is an urgent issue. Plans for piping water supply to 
an artificial pond have been made and it is understood that 
Army volunteers are to give their services in connection with 
implementing these. There is at least one sizeable stream near 
the harbour. 


Agricultural Plans 


Agriculture must be the mainstay of those on the island. 
More than enough vegetables for those already there are now 


being raised. Rice-growing is regarded as out of the question 


as it is in most of the smaller islands of the New Territories. 


But it is thought that orchards will be quite possible and it 


is hoped to cover the bareness of many parts of the islands 
with suitable trees, shrubs and flowers. As for stock-raising, 
the island is hardly suitable for cows, but ee and 
pig-raising are likely to be successful. 


While primarily interested, of course, in the econo- 
mic and curative aspects of the enterprise which is now being 
started at Ni Ku Chau, the visitors could not help being 
impressed with the beauty of the views of land and sea obtain- 
able from this island, especially from the promontory above 
the harbour which enables one to see two sides of the sea. 
Directly to the west lies the charming beach of Silvermine 
Bay; to the north are Ping Chau, Ma Wan and Green Island; 
away to the north-east is Stonecutters Island; due south, of 
course is Cheung Chau and further away to the south-east (but 
not visible. from this side of Ni Ku Chau} Lamma Island where, 
it was said, some interesting ancient remains have been found. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


| Middle Eastern oil to its markets, and it is they who secure 


these markets, both in western Europe and in other parts of 
the world. The foreign exchange derived from sales of oil 


accrues to the petroleum companies, and is in large measure 
retained by them. 


Hence, the impact of oil operations on Middle Eastern 
producing countries is mainly indirect, and the benefits derived 
by them are limited. The benefits consist of royalties and 
other payments to governments, foreign exchange spent by 
oil companies in the course of their operations, employment 
provided for workers, technical skills acquired by nationals 
employed by the oil companies and fuel —— for local 
consumption at reasonable rates. 


WORLD POSITION OF MIDDLE EAST OIL 


PRODUCTION AND RESERVES | 


According to estimates for early 1949, proved oil reserves 
in the Middle East account for about 42 per cent of the world 


total, as compared with 35 per cent in the United States and. 


12 per cent in Venezuela; most of the remainder are in. the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Indonesia. These 
Middle Eastern reserves are located mainly on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf in Kuwait, Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. The 


potential reserves are believed to be much larger than the 


known resérves. 


| 
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The production of crude petroleum by major oil producing 
countries in the Middle East, and in the world as a whole, is 
shown in table 1. In pre-war years, the region supplied a 
small portion—3.6 per cent in 1928 and 6.4 per cent in 19388— 
of the world crude oil output, excluding that of the USSR. 
Middle, East production amounted to 16 million metric tons 
in 1938; since 1944 it has more than tripled, reaching 58 million 
tons in 1948, 71 million in 1949 and about 88 million in 1950. 
The region contributed 13.1 per cent of the world supply (ex- 
cluding that of the USSR) in 1948, and 16.4 per cent in 1949, 
compared with 6.7 per cent in 1944. At the end of 1950, the 
Middle East was producing at a rate equal to almost one-fifth 
of the world total. 


The main producers in 1949 were Iran, traditionally the 
most important in the region, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Iraq, 
which before 1945 had been the second largest producer, is 
now the fourth. Other producers are Egypt and Bahrein; 


Qatar and Turkey have just started production. 


The present volume of Middle Eastern crude oil produc- 
tion is not indicative of the region’s capacity to produce. 


- Most of the important fields in the region have been discovered 


in the world, accounted for 


only within the past fifteen years, and during the war the 
execution of plans for expansion of the industry were delayed 
because of shortages of materials, equipment and man-power. 
Inadequate transport facilities were another major obstacle. 
At present there are large-scale plans to develop both the oil 
resources and the transport facilities of the region in order 
to enable Middle East output to meet an increasing proportion 
of the growing world demand for petroleum. 


REFINERIBS 


Refining capacity and the production of refined oil pro- 
ducts in the Middle East have increased considerably during 
the past decade. This is owing to the expansion during the 
war and the post-war period of the refineries in Abadan, Iran; 


Haifa, Israel; Bahrein and Suez; and the construction of re-- 


fineries in Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia; Tripoli, Lebanon; and 
Kuwait. At the end of 1948 there were twelve refineries in 
the region with a total daily capacity of about 940,000 barrels, 
compared with 830,000 barrels at the end of 1947. The latter 
figure was about twice as large as that of the pre-war period. 
More than half the refining capacity of the region was then 
located in Iran, where the Abadan_ refinery, the largest 
500,000 barrels 
ing capacity. In 1949 a refinery with a daily capacity of 
25,000 barrels was built at Mina al Ahmadi, Kuwait; plans 
were under way for the expansion of the Suez refinery, owned 
by the Egyptian Government, and of several other refineries. 


Despite considerable expansion in the refining capacity, 
the amount refined remains substantially below the crude pro- 
duction of the area. In 1949 Middle East refineries were cap- 
able of processing about 300 million barrels, of the 530 million 
barrels of crude production (see table 26). The remainder 
was exported in crude form, mainly to Europe and North 
America, where it was refined. 


PIPELINES 


Lack of adequate transport facilities has hampered the 
expansion of oil production in the Middle East. To remove 
this obstacle, the petroleum companies have undertaken the 
construction of ports and pipelines. The chief ports which 
the oil companies utilize are Haifa, Sidon and Tripoli on the 
eastern Mediterranean coast, and Abadan and Bandar Mashur 
in Iran, Ras Tanura in Saudi Arabia, Mina al Ahmadi in 
Kuwait, Umm Said in Qatar and Bahrein on the Persian Gulf. 
These ports are the terminals of pipelines or possess refineries. 


Certain petroleum companies, in order to expand their 
exports and to reduce transport charges, have undertaken the 


States, and 21 barrels for the world. 


of process-. 


construction of large pipelines from the oil-fields to the eastern 
Mediterranean coast. Pipelines from Kirkuk to Tripoli and 
from the Arabian .oil-fields to Sidon have been completed, and 
plans are under way for the construction of others. In addi- 
tion, there are numerous small pipelines connecting the oil- 
fields of Bahrein, Iran, Kuwait, Qatar and Saudi Arabia with 
their Persian Gulf ports. Since the Arab-Israeli war; the 
Kirkuk- Haifa pipeline has been closed. 


COSTS AND PRICES 


There are indications that the production costs of crude 
petroleum in the Middle East are considerably below those of 
other major producing areas, in spite of the large capital in- 
vestment required for extraction and transport. Almost all 
Middle East petroleum is extracted from flowing wells, and 
the equipment is of high quality. The production rate of these 
wells, which aggregated 396 at the end of 1949, is high; their’ 
daily average output was about 3,728 barrels, compared with 
an average of 11 barrels for 450,000 wells in the United 
.Labour costs are low, 
and petroleum production per worker is comparable with that 
of the United States and Venezuela. In the Middle East, roy- 
alties and tax payments ranged between 13 and 385 United 
States cents per barrel in 1948, while in Venezuela the aver- 
age for twelve major oil companies was 86 cents. Recently, 
royalty rates have been raised in-several Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, but their level is still well below that of Venezuela. 


Information concerning the actual cost of production of 
petroleum is not available for most of the Middle Eastern 
countries. The production cost of crude petroleum at the end 
of 1947 in Saudi Arabia was estimated at 24 cents per barrel, 
excluding a royalty payment of about 21 cents and the cost 
of transport to the refinery of 2.5 cents. The cost of produc- 
tion in Saudi Arabia may be regarded as roughly representa- 
tive of the cost of crude production in other major oil produc- 
ing countries of the Persian Gulf. In Venezuela the average 
cost of crude production of the twelve major oil companies in 
1948 was about 68 cents per barrel, excluding taxes and royalty 
payments. 


The geographical position of the Persian Gulf oil-fields 
necessitates heavy transportation costs in order to reach world 
oil markets. The greater part of Middle Eastern oil passes 
through the Suez Canal and has to pay a toll, which in August 
1949 amounted to 18 cents per barrel. As a result, the trans- 
port cost of oil in 1949 from the Persian Gulf of Southampton, 
England, was from US$1.04 to $1.08 per barrel, compared with 
50 to 55 cents a barrel from Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela, to 
Southampton. 


Until recently, erude oil from the Persian Gulf was gen- 
erally sold in Europe priced on a delivery basis, whereby it 
met the competition of (Caribbean and Gulf Coast shipments 
at individual destinations. In early 1949, however, Middle 
Eastern oil was sold at a general price of US$1.97 per barrel 
for 33 degree gravity crude, f.o.b. tanker Persian Gulf, with 
a 2 cent differential per degree. Later, in mid-1949, this price 
was cut by 15 cents, and in September 1949 a further 13 cent 
reduction brought the price of crude petroleum down to $1.69 
per barrel for 33 degree gravity crude, f.o.b. tanker in Persian 
Gulf ports. This may be compared with the price of $2.59 per 
barrel for crude from Venezuela, f.o.b. Puerto Ta Cruz, and 
$2.72 for east and west Texas crude, f.o.b. Houston. In view 
of the low costs of production, however, present prices of Mid- 
dle Eastern oil still leave a large margin of profit. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


During 1949 only two major geographical regions produced 
more petroleum than they consumed—the Middle East and the 
Caribbean area. All other regions, except the USSR, obtained 
part of their requirements from these two areas. The impor- 
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tance of Middle East oil in world markets has. increased rapid- 
ly. In 1946, the Middle East (excluding Egypt) had an ex- 
portable surplus of petroleum. amounting 4o 545,000 barrels 
per day in comparison with 1,028,000 barrels per day in the 
Caribbean area, while in 1949 the corresponding figures, were 
1,191,000 barrels and 1,251,000 barrels, respectively. In addi- 
tion to its own requirements, which increased from 145 ,000 
barrels per day in 1946 to 212,000 in 1949, the Middle East has 
met the main part of the petroleum deficits of Eurppe, the 


Far East and Africa. Recently there have even been ship-— 


ments of crude oil to North America, despite the long sea haul. 
During 1949 and 1950, sales and prices of Middle Eastern oil 
were affected by the general dollar shortage and by the de- 
valuation of several European currencies. It is expected. that 
more Middle East oil will reach world markets as pipeline 
facilities to the eastern Mediterranean become available, re- 
placing the tanker transport of 3,600 miles by little more than 
1,000 miles of pipeline and eliminating the —— of Suez 
Canal tolls. 


IMPORTANCE OF OY IN ECONOMY OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


NATIONAL INCOME 


The contribution of oil to the economy of the various 
Middle Eastern countries differs widely. In such countries 
as Iran and Iraq, oil constitutes one of many sectors of the 
economy and accounts for only a small part of the national 
income, while it plays an important part in the balance of 
payments and the government budget. Thus, in Iran direct 
payments by the oil industry to the Government, together 
with local expenditures, such as wages and purchase of mater- 
ials, do not exceed 10 per cent of the national income; of this 
total, royalties represent a third. Similar proportions obtain 
in Iraq. In Bahrein and in Kuwait, on the other hand, 
oil extraction ranks higher than all other economic activities 
together. In Kuwait, the number of local workers employed 
in the petroleum industry, and their dependents, at present 
constitute about a fifth of the total population; in Bahrein 
they represent a fourth. 


The oil companies have contributed directly in varying 
degrees to the development of the areas in which they conduct 
their operations. They have often built roads, cleared large 
areas of the countryside, organized transport facilities and 
established new settlements.’ In some countries, the oil com- 
panies have assisted the government, Ly providing technical 
advice and advance payments on account of future oil royalties, 
in the implementation of the country’s general development 
plans. Thus, in Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, the companies 


have provided technicians, machinery and seeds for agricul- 


tural programmes, have installed medical and _ educational 
facilities and have constructed works for public use. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGETS 


During the post-war years, direct iimenes say oil com- 
panies to the governments of the major producers have risen 
in all Middle Eastern countries except Iraq: From 1947 to 
1949, such payments increased about 40 per cent in Iran, were 
doubled in Saudi Arabia and expanded fivefold in Kuwait. In 
Iraq, there was a decline, owing mainly to the closing of the 
Haifa pipeline, but this was more than offset by the opening, 
in 1949, of a second pipeline to Tripoli. A ‘further large in- 


crease is anticipated in the future, as a result of greater output 
and higher royalty rates. 


Several Middle Eastern governments depend on oil royal- 
ties to balance their budgets; indeed, in the Arabian peninsula 
oil provid.s more than half of the government revenues. On 
the other hand, such large and relatively developed countries 


of the region as Egypt and Turkey receive little or no re- 
venue from oil. 


In the past decade, owing to the increase*in government | 


expenditure and the difficulty of importing capital equipment, 
the revenues from oil resources have been used in great part 
to finance the operating expenses of the governments. 


The realization that oil is a dwindling natural asset and 


that its proceeds should be used to increase the country’s 
productive capacity has prompted some of the major oil pro- 
ducing countries to draw up development plans to be financed 
to a great extent from oil revenues. On 15 February 1949, 
the Iranian Parliament approved a bill for a seven-year deve- 
lopment plan for the financing of which all income derived 
from the payments of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company will 
be earmarked. Similarly, it is expected that in Iraq a large 
part of the cost of the schemes prepared between 1946 and 
1948 by the Irrigation Development Commission will be met 
from oil royalties or loans secured by oil royalties. The 
Government of Saudi Arabia likewise has a number of projects 


for the development of the country, to be financed primarily 


by income from oil activities. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Most of the petroleum companies which operate in the 
_ Middle East and are owned by foreign interests have, in many 


cases under their concession agreements, the right to dispose 
freely of their foreign exchange earnings. Thus, the foreign 
exchange proceeds of oil exports are not under the control of 
the governments, and a considerable part of the earnings of 
oil companies do not return to the producing countries, except 
in the form of investments. , 


Nevertheless, the oil companies play an important role 
in the balance of payments of oil producing countries of the 
Middle East. They supply substantial amounts of foreign 
currency to the local economy in the form of direct payments 
to governments, local expenditure on production and construc- 
tion and advances to governments on account of future income 
from the petroleum companies. 


This has made possible a large expansion in the: import 


trade of the oil producing countries, but a part of the increase - 


has consisted of food, luxuries and manufactured goods, part 
at least of which could be produced locally, rather than capital 
goods and machinery.. In recent years the foreign trade bal- 


ances of the oil producing countries have shown an increasing 
deficit. 


SOURCE OF FUEL 


Petroleum constitutes by far the most important source 
of energy used in the Middle East countries. It is cheaper 


in the Middle East.than other fuels, and its price compares 


favourably with that of petroleum in other countries. But in 
several countries prices are raised considerably by excise 
duties. Most of the oil concessions and pipeline agreements 
contain provisions for supplying the oil requirements of the 
country, but the demand for petroleum and its products in the 
region, though increasing, is small. In irrigation, agriculture 
and mining, many of the operations are still largely performed 
by primitive methods involving the use of human energy or 
draught animals. Petroleum provides a source of fuel in the 
Middle East for motor vehicles, domestic uses, production of 
electricity in the cities and, in some countries, for agricultural 
pumping machinery and small-scale industries. A significant 
part of the local consumption of oil meets the needs of the 


oil companies themselves and of bunker supplies for ships 


passing through the eastern Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
EMPLOYMENT 


In the course of their activities, petroleum companies in 
the Middle East employ a certain number of workers and pro- 
vide some technical training. The labour-absorbing capacity 
of the industry is, however, by its very nature, limited; there- 
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fore, except in Bahrein and the total number 
in the oil industry constitutes only a small fraction of the 


population. . Even if fields complementary to petroleum pro-— 


duction proper are included, the total employment is not great. 
Nevertheless, in several countries of the Middle East the oil 
companies are by far the largest employers of industrial 
workers. The petroleum companies in these countries. have 
directly provided jobs for more than 100,000 local workers. 
. .In the. Middle East as a whole, about 85 per cent of the 
total number of petroleum company employees are nationals 
of the countries concerned. In February 1947, a resolution 
recommending the employment of nationals wherever possible 
was adopted by the Petroleum Committee of. the International 
Labour Organisation, and in some concession agreements 
have been inserted in favour of employing iocal workers. One 
of the main obstacles to the employment of nationals is the 
shortage of workers with the required industrial background, 
at least in the early stages of exploration and production. 
The absence of technical training and experience among 


the workers of the Middle Kast has made it necessary for the 


petroleum companies in the region to promote the training 
of skilled and partially skilled workers and supervisors, with 


emphasis mainly on methods of increasing productivity and of 


enforcing safety standards. The major training and educa- 
tional programmes of the oil companies include general educa- 
tion to eliminate illiteracy, together with vocational training 
and some education at the college level. While the govern- 
ments of the region would wish more to be done in this direc- 
tion, the training programmes have facilitated the employment 
of an increasing number of nationals in the oil industry and 


have developed mechanical aptitudes and industrial experience . 


among the workers. The competition between oil and other 
industries for the employment of the limited number of Middle 
Eastern skilled workers has thus been reduced to a great 
extent, and the development of other branches of the national 
- economies hindered as little as possible. 


GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The development of the region’s petroleum resources has 
made a significant contribution to the economies of several 
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Middle Eastern countries; it is of. importance for the appre- - on 


ciation of the region’s possible economic future that the magni- ‘* 
tude of this contribution bé clearly realized. The countries 
deriving substantial benefits from oil operations cover, among 
them, less than 30 per cent of the population of. the region. 
Furthermore, except in’ the smallest countries, revenues trom 
oil do not account for more than a tenth ofthe. national in- 
come: Finally, the royalties and. other. revenues: accruing trom 
oil have been used to only a limited extent for development 
purposes. There is, therefore,:a striking contrast between 
the huge potential wealth represented by the oil reserves of 
the Middle East and the current benefits so far derived by the 
countries to which the reserves belong. At their present stage 
of economic development, these countries are little able. to 
benefit from the economic activity which centres around the 
petroleum industry. Few of the industry’ s needs in a parti- 
cular country can be met from the production of. that country; 
the employment opportunities which arise for local labour are 
limited to relatively lower grade employment,: and the avail- 
ability of a comparatively cheap source of energy has little 
significance because of the small scale of mechanized industry. 
The technological gap between local industries and the petro- 
leum industry will have to be reduced before the situation can 
be greatly changed and before the petroleum industry can 
make a large contribution to the region’s economic develop; 
ment. It is true that present indications point to a marked 
increase in oil revenues during the next few years both be- 
cause of the large expansion planned by the companies and 
because of the increased royalty rates. New agreements on 
royalties and taxes have recently been concluded, or are being 
negotiated between the companies and the governments, of 
most of the major producing countries. While such increased 
benefits are manifestly important, they should not be regarded 
as constituting the major benefit which the industry could make 
towards the economic development of the region. The major 
benefit would be derived when other steps are taken to ensure 
the general economic development of the countries within the 
region so as to raise the technological level of the area suffi- 
ciently to make possible a closer interaction between the oil 
industry and the rest of the economy. 


Table 1, 
Wocdasiten of Petrolaik, 1928, 1933 and 1938 to 1950 


(In thousands of metric tons) 


Middle 
East as 
Total percent- 
Year Bahrein Egypt Tran Iraq Kuwait Saudi Middle World age of — 
Arabia East (a) total (b) world total 
— 268 5,791 94 — 36,153 171,000 3.6 
1938 .. | 1,138 226 10,359 4,298 —- 67 16,088 250,000 6.4 
1939 .. 1,041 666 9,737 3,963 539 15,946 254,000 6.3 
1940 ... 971 929 8,765 2,514 — 700 13,879 262,000 5.3 
1941 932 1,223 6,711 1,566 —- 90 11,020 270,000 4.1 
1942 856 1,182 9,550 2,595 -- 620 14,803 253,000 5.9 
1943 902 1,285 © 9,861 3,572 _- 650 16,270 279,000 5.8 
1944 .. 921 1,353 13,487 4,146 — 1,063 20,970 315,000 6.7 
1945... 1,003 1,350 17,108 4,607 ~- 2,872 26,940 332,000 8.1 
1946 .. 1,099 1,282 19,497 4,680 800 8,200 35,558 355,000 10.0 
TOG) a3 1,291 1,334 20,519 4,702 2,200 12,300 42,346 389,000 10.9 
1948 .. 1,496 1,886 25,270 3,427 6,400 19,260 57,739 441,000 13.1 
1949 .. 1,508 2,245 27,237 4,326 - 12,378 23,461 71,115 434,000 16.4 
1950 .. 1,512 2,328(c) 32,259 6,600. 17,280 26,905 . 88,717 486,000 18.3 
Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1948 and Monthly was 15,536 tons. 


Bulletin of Statistics. 


(a) Excluding Qatar and Turkey ; . 


wedduction j in Qatar during 1950 was 


1, 635,816. tons and production in Turkey from January to November 1950 


(b) Excluding the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
(c) Eleven months. 
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OIL PRODUCTION IN BRITISH BORNEO 


The three British territories on the. 


northern shore of Borneo are now reaping 

the benefits of the restoration work begun 
as soon as the Japanese armies broke up 
in 4945. Today the task of rebuilding 1s 
almost everywhere complete. Only in 
North Borneo—the one territory in which 
-no oil is produced—does the legacy of 
wartime destruction ‘still hold back the 
fresh advances which are now being plan- 
ned. Brunei, the smallest of the three 
units, has now established itself as the 
greatest oil producer of the British colo- 
nial territories. Its crude output last 
month topped a rate of 5. million tons a 
year. 

The six-year development programmes 
for British Borneo, show how much has 
still to be done if the natural resources 
of the area are to make their full contri- 
bution to human welfare. Large tracts 
of land are completely undeveloped and 
agriculture—by which nearly the whole 
population lives—is carried on by primi- 
tive and very inefficient processes. The 

only railway built to carry both goods 
and passengers is the 120 mile line in 
North Borneo. All three territories, with 
their combined population of nearly a 
million and area of 80,000 square miles, 
boast only 350 miles of metalled roads. 
River and coastal craft are relied upon 
to link towns and to carry practically all 
freight traffic. Although Sarawak is 
known to possess valuable quantities of 
gold, antimony and coal, a start upon a 
systematic survey of British Borneo’s 
mineral wealth was not possible until 
1949, when a grant for this purpose was 
from Colonial Development and Welfare 
Funds. Oil is the only mineral to be 
produced by modern methods in British 


Borneo, and forms much the most im- — 


portant export. 


The Plan does not seek to impose pre- 
mature industrial growth upon the simple 
peasant communities of Borneo. Over 
half the £9.7 million to be spent in 
Sarawak and North Borneo on_ public 
authority programmes is earmarked for 
the extension of education — services, 
the introduction of travelling dispensaries, 
the improvement of water supplies, and 


other additions to the social capital. Next 


in importance come plans to improve 
communcations. Direct agricultural im- 
provements will call for about 15 per cent 
of the total sum involved. 

In Brunei, on the other hand, with its 
population of only 40,000, income derived 
chiefly from oil royalties will be sufficient 
to finance a development programme 
without external assistance. The Plan, 
an extract from which is given below, 
was therefore able to exclude the needs 
of this small state from its preoccupation. 


The rapid restoration and development 
of Brunei’s oil production has been one 
of the most striking features of the post- 
war economic history of south-east Asia. 


This transformation has been achieved as 


the result of an active drilling pro- 
gramme on the part of the _ British 
Malayan Petroleum Company, the Shell 
subsidiary which operates the rich Seria 
field. All Brunei’s oil is produced _ here, 
some of the output coming from offshore 
wells drilled before the war. Offshore 
operations at present extend up to 2,500 
feet from the coastline. Despite the high 
cost and the unfavourable weather condi- 
tions, the possibility of drilling still fur- 
ther out to sea is not excluded. | 

British Malayan is far -and away 
Brunei’s largest employer of labour; em- 
ployees number about 5,000, equivalent to 
one-eighth of State’s total population. 
The oil company also forms the backbone 
of Brunei’s system of public finance. In 
1949, 64 per cent of total public revenue 
came from oil royalties. Hitherto, royal- 
ties paid to the Brunei treasury have been 
equivalent to about 3s. 9d. per ton, but 
under revised royalty agreement they will 
shortly be raised. 

The story in Sarawak is very different 
from that in Brunei. Oil was discovered 
at Miri, Sarawak’s only known field, 20 
years before the first well was drilled at 
Seria, which is 30 miles to the north-east. 
But production at Miri, carried on by 
Sarawak Oilfields (another Shell subsi- 
diary) reached its maximum of 760,000 
tons in 1929 and then declined steadily 
until the Japanese invasion. Although 
the field has been put back into order 
since the Japanese occupation, the scale 
of production has done no better -than 
struggle back to slightly over one-third 
of the 1940 rate. There is, however, a 
possibility that fresh reserves might be 
located at Miri at deeper horizons, or 
further south in Sarawak, where two ex- 
ploration wells are planned. 

Production of the two British Borneo 
fields has been: 


(Thousand Metric Tons) 


1940 1947 1948 1949 1960 

870 1,730 2,690 3.855 4,500 
Sarawak Reape 150 25 45 60 50 
ee ca 1,020 1,755 2, 735 8.415 4,550 


The only refinery in British Borneo 1S 
at Lutong in Sarawak; it had to be com*. 
pletely rebuilt after the end of the war, 
and was enlarged to include both old and 
new distillation units. With a _ daily 
throughput capacity of 38,000 barrels 
Lutong is now treating crude at an an- 
nual rate of nearly 2 million tons. Direct 
exports of refined products go to neigh- 
bouring Far Eastern countries, while 
crude oil is sent for refining to Pladjoe 


Development in British Borneo 
(Millions of £) 


Transport 
Agri- and Fuel & Social External 
culture Communi- Power Capital Total Finance 

eations for Plan 
(per cent) ....... 14% 32% 54% 100%, 838% 


Borneo’s golden egg. 


and Balik Papan in Indonesia, as well as 
to Argentine, Japan and Europe. | 

Seria, where known reserves have 
grown considerably in recent years de- 
spite the much higher rate of extraction, 
is regarded as probably the most promis- 
ing field in the whole East Indian archi- 
pelago. The possibility of new finds in 
Sarawak must not be discounted, while 
in the Klias peninsula of North Borneo, 
only 100 miles from the Seria field, Shell 


Company of British North Borneo holds 


concessions where survey work is being 
carried out. From these developments it 
is clear that oil productions and refining, 
will for long continue to be British 


é 


WORLD OIL PRODUCTION 


- ESTIMATED WORLD CRUDE OIL 
PRODUCTION 
(Thousand metric tons) 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
1951 


1950 1950 
North America— 


U.S.A. 
California ..... 21,515 23,477 238,040 
E. of California 103,820 122,269 126,502 
125,335 145,746 149,542 
,635 ,103 ,600 
126,970 147,849 152,142 
Latin America— 
Caribbean Area: 
Venezuela 36,436 41,804 43,341 ~ 
Colombia ...... 2,231 2,553 2,690 . 
40,137 45,875 47,481 
Other Countries 
4,926 8,373 5,430 
Argentina 1,695 1,797 1,830 
966 1,024 1,050 
Ecuador ...... (170 175 175 
110 110 120 
7,867 8,479 8,605 
Middle East— 
‘Saudi Arabia 11,885 15,019 16,381 
15,941 16,317 15,693 
3,027 3,775 4,100 
1,176 1,167 1,170 
678 957 1,017 
Banrein 749 763 755 
41,181 47,581 50,236 
Far East— 
Indonesia 3,091 3,324 3,700 
British Borneo 1,896 2,450 2,500 
140 160 155 
122 130 132 
W. New Guinea 125 125 125 
Re 24 43 49 
| 5,535 6,370 6,791 
Western Europe— 
Germany ....... 527 591 631 
Netherlands... 361 346 365 
50 50. 60 


U.8.8.R 18,300 19,600 ,500 
Rumania ...... 2,150¢ 2,150¢ 2,1507 
725 800 900 
250 250 250 
Yugoslavia 107 807 907 
88 90 90 
Aliania 157 7157 
Czechoslovakia . 35 45 60 
21,693 23,090 24,115 
World Total 244,362 280,316 290,556 
* Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Cuba; ** U.K., Italy, 
French N. rica; 7} estimated; official an- 


nouncements by Rumania, Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania indicate higher levels of production which, 
however, are believed to be exaggerated. 


| 
981 1,072 1,186 
Eastern Europe— 


1951 
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A 36-vear-old Sultan Omar Ali 
fuddin was crowned in May last with 
Oriental pageantry as Brunei’s 28th 
Ruler, his little Malay State, the small- 


est in the great island of Borneo, is en- 


tering a new golden age. The golden 
age is made possible by revenues from 
the largest oilfields in the British Com- 
monwealth. 


In the sixteenth century, Brunei was 
Borneo's mightiest State, reaching its 
zenith under Nakoda Ragam, “The 
Singing Captain,” whose war fleets 
ranged to Java and Malacca and through 
the Philippines to a siege of Manila. 
But through four centuries the Brunei 
empire dwindled away until it was re- 
duced to a bare 22,000 square miles and 
a population of 30,000 about a third of 
whom lived in an almost unique water 
village built on piles on river mudflats 
about ten miles from the sea. 


Today, Brunei is still small in area 
and population, but oil has made it the 
richest State in Borneo. When the first 
British Resident came to Brunei in 1906, 
the State revenue was $51,000. Quarter 
of a century ago, when the present Bri- 
tish Resident, Mr. E. E. F. Pretty, did 
his first tour of duty the revenue was 
still only $257,000. Last year the State 
collected the record sum of $17,000,000, 
of which more than $13,000.000 came 
from mining rents and royalties paid by 
the British Malayan Petroleum Com- 
pany’s field at Seria, in Kuala meats 
District. 


- At Seria the money, skill and efficiency 
of the huge Shell combine have created 
a great new industry, which employs 
25,000 people, including 250 Europeans. 


A model town is taking shape, with 
modern amenities, including a mission 
school and a tradé school, while the rates 
of pay and conditions of fabour are the 
best in Borneo. From the expanding 
production of Seria Brunei will reap 
even greater benefits this year. It is 
estimated that the total State revenue 
may be as high as $45,000,000—more 
than $1,000 per head of the povulation— 
the vast majority coming from mining 
royalties and income tax. By the end 
of the year Brunei may well have a 
surplus balance of $40,000,000. There 
is no public, debt. 


Crime is negligible, and there are no 
labour disputes. Today, Brunei truiy 
merits the honorific name of its capital. 
Dar-ul-Salam—‘‘Abode of Peace.’’ With 
its post-war wealth, Brunei is slowly 
but surely laying the foundations of a 
modern progressive State in which 
health and education plans figure pro- 
minently, although some difficulty has 
been found in getting experienced tech- 
nical officers from overseas. 


Steady progress has been made in the 


reconstruction of Brunei town, which 
was laid almost flat by bombing towards 
the end of the war (although Kampong 


BRUNEI S PROSPERITY 


Ayer, the famous water village, was 
spared). To describe this village as 
“the Venice of the East,’’ as some have 
done, is to over-glamourise, but, seen 
from the shoreline of the new town, it 
has at certain times of day a beauty 
of its own.. 


It is a remarkable eclléction of small 
villages, in which in some places ram- 
shackle wooden houses are linked by 
rickety footways. For its own people, 
however, it holds a special charm. Am- 
phibious almost from birth, skilled 
watermen who handle small and flimsy 
craft they cannot be wooed away from 


their river home by the offers of land and 
house which have been made by the 
Government. They come across the 


tap rubber, to 


river to work for the Government, to 
cut bark for cutch, to 
fish, but most of them go back to Kam- 
pong Ayer at night. One of the plea- 
santest sights ig small Brunei _ boys 
paddling . their tiny boats across the 
river, gleaming in morning 


‘bound for school. 


Brunei has just built a fine modern 
Malay school in the ‘town, but soon it 
is to take little schools, dispensaries 
and clinics to Kampong Ayer’ where 
young Brunei is learning the ancient 
crafts of silversmith and weaver from. a 
small group of men and women who 
produce the finest gold-threat sarongs in 
the world. Beautiful silver and a few 
famous Brunei gongs are also still made. 
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PYRETHRUM INDUSTRY -IN ‘JAPAN - 


INGREDIENTS AND VARIETIES 


‘‘Pyrethrum ‘contains a toxie coristituent 
¢alled Pyrethrin which is particularly rich 
in its flower heads. As pyrethrin is ex- 
tremély poisonous to the cold-blooded 
animal, but not to the warmblooded ani- 
mal, it is used as a suitable medical 
material for insecticides. Its flowers are 
powdered. and combined with other 
medicinal materials to make flea powder, 
fly powder and mosquito-coils, Besides 
the solution is used as insecticides for 
various agricultural vermin ‘and vermin 
on ‘poultry and livestock. 


' The species of pyrethrum | that are 
actually cultivated are the white- flowered 
phrethrum (Dalmatian specie). and the 
red-flowered (Persian specie), For the 
purpose of medicinal use the former specie 
is cultivated exclusively. There are some 
varieties in the white-flowered pyrethrum, 
of which “‘Hokkai No, 1” and ‘“Hokkai 
No. 2” raised at the Wassamu Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station of Hokkaido in © 


1943 are far superior to traditional varie- 
ties in the output of dried flower, with 
stronger effect on vermin, 


Ii. PRODUCTION AND EXPORT. aN > 
THE PAST 


(1) Development 


The lands of origin of. pyrethrum | are 
said to be Dalmatia on. the | Adriatic coast 
in Southern Europe and Persia in South- 
Western Asia, It was brought into Japan 


for the first time in 1885—6, and the | 


producticn has since steadily. increased 
stimulated by increased demands’ at home 
and abroad. The outbreak of World War 
I set a barrier between Dalmatia, which 
had virtually monopolized the pyrethrum 
market of the world, and its principal 


_ market viz., France, the United Kingdom 


. and planted area. 


and the United States, and this brought 
about an opportunity for expansion of 
the pyrethrum production of this country, 
resulting in the increase of production 
But with the restora- 
tion of peace the price went down, closely 
followed by the decline of production. 


The following facts should be made 
clear: (1) Pyrethrum is one of the crops 
which have the most speculative character 
of ‘all farm products, and its production, 
therefore, is highly flexible. Its production 
reached a peak in 1917, 1926, 1935 and 
1941, and declined sharply during the war, 


(2) Owing to a violent fluctuation in 
the planted area, the annual production 
depends largely upon planted areas, re- 
gardless of changes in output per ton. 


(3) Annual amounts of export have 


| fluctuated by shorter cycles than those of 


production, and declined sharply with the 
outbreak of. the China War, There are 
complex cy¢lic functional relations be- 
tween am@unts of export and. planted 
area, between planted area’ and amounts 
ef production;iand between amounts of 
production and export. 


Table I. Production and Export of —o. 
‘Planted Area Output Expo 
Year (cho) (1,000 kan) (1,000 
1912 516 126 80 

1 894 221 67 
14 1,106 267 129 
15 1,221 263 284 
16 2,768 524 316 
17 4,285 820 480 
18 3,880 721 486 
19 2,561 A85 984 
20 2,419 469 467 
21 2,543 452 186 
22 3,134 492 538 
23 4,385 586 328 
24 7,609 979 621 
25 11,869 1,642 659 
26 13,767 1,934 
27 11,498 1,283 
28 10,949 1,405 1,825. 
29 12,065 1,521 1,491 
30 12,759 1,594 1,142. 
31 12,899 1,373 # 896 
32 14,061 1,362 1,660 
33 16,151 1,616 1,540 
34 20,298 2,080 1,720 
35 28,986 3,399 2,278 
36 29,196 2,947 1,721 
37 24,171 2,550 2,615 
38 21,655 2,527 1,468 
39 21,669 2,553 1,293 
40 22,816 2,539 344 
41 20,213 2,945 316 
42 15,754 2,084 208 
43 12,350 1,106 300 
44 9,194 921 

Ge: 8,139 735 

46 .4 6,493 451 

5,148 305 

48 5,451 344 

49 4,323 245 


| ‘équal about 2.5 acres; 1 kan equal 3. 


equal 8.2673 Ibs. 


Table II. Production of Pyrethrum 
Planted’ Output 
Year Area’ Output per tan 
24,171 . 2,550 10.6 
21,655 2.527 11.6 
aE 21,669 2,553 11.8 
20,213 2,945 14.5 
15,754 2,084 13.2 
12,350 1,106 8.9 
et 9,194 921 10.0 
8,130 735 9.0 
6,493 451 
8,148 $05 5.9 
5,457 244 6.3 
4,323 245 6.4 
6,057 
7,683 


The declining trend of production start- 
ed by the war continued without any 
check even after ‘the war, and in 1949 
the acreage was reduced to 4,323 cho and 
output of dried flower to 254,000 kan, 
which means ,that the acreage is only 
15% and output 7% of the respective pre- 
war maximum (Table II). This decreased 
production of 1949 was largely due to 
the drought in Hokkaido, However, ac- 


cording as the situation of food supply | 


is improved and the monetary stringency 
in the rural areas is aggravated, cultiva- 
tion of pyrethrum will be encouraged 
and the production increased. 


(2) Major producing centers 


Prefectures of Wakayama, Okayama, 
Hiroshima and Ehime were originally 
chief producing centers of pyrethrum in 


iy apan and accounted for over 90% of out- 


4922 in this country, but after World War 
I the production in Hokkaido has sharply 
increased, accounting ‘fors nearly. 80% of 


the total output since then, (See Table 
III). 


Table III, Production by Prefectures for 1948 


Actual 

Planted Harvested output 

Area Area of Dried 

Flower 
Hokkaido 4,862.8 4,256.7 254,666 
Hiroshima 190.5 185.5 43,657 
Okayama 119.4 159.9 28,528 
Kagawa 88.0 71.2 6,761 
Ehime 54.1 53.5 5,102 
Yamaguchi . 21.6 221.4 2,115 
Others 29.5 3,237 
5,457.5 4,777.7 344,056 


What makes a land fit for a_ specific 
farm product—especially a production of 
high marketability—may be divided into 
the natural qualification and the economic 
qualification, and the natural qualification 
of these chief producing centers is not 
so much in the fact that. they are fitter 
for pyrethrum as in the fact that they, 
if not fit for pyrethrum, are more unfit 
for other competitive crops, 


In addition to such highly . Neer 
cause, the advantage as to parity with 
other craps may be added as an economic 
qualification. As will be stated later, 
pyrethrum is a crop with the most violent 
fluctuations of! price among’ farm products 
and every time a decrease or increase’ in 
planted area occurred, it led to an in- 
creased centralization of producing dis- 
tricts, The reason why Hokkaido has 
come to constitute a principal producing 
center since about 1923, may be found, 
it is needless to say, in the shift of pro- 
duction. to an undeveloped area because 
of the need for securing food supply. 


(3) Structures of production 


As described above the present pro- 
ducing center of pyrethrum is Hokkaido 


-and Wakayama and Sanbi District (com- 


prising Okayama, Hiroshima and Ehime) 
represent only a small proportion, Pro-- 
duction may be classified into three pat- 
terns, ie, of those of Hokkaido, Sanbi 
District and Wakayama as follows: 


(1) Hokkaido, This pattern is charac- 
terized by production on a_ relatively 
specialized basis or on‘a relatively large 
scale in areas which other crops yield 
poor output because of acid soil, and. pro- 
duction may be carried on extensively 
with little fertilizing and a small input of 
labor, since pyrethrum is a_ perennial 
crop which allows continued picking of 
flowers. 


(2) Kansai and Sanbi Districts. In 
these districts the scale of production is 
small: the seeds are sowed in seed-beds 


in spring or autumn and transplanted to 


the proper field in the next year, flowers 
being harvested in the spring of the third 
year. Where the pyrethrum is grown tn 
the dry “tier fields” on the coast of and 
the isles off Sanbi District, it is cultivated 


as a catchcrop barley, with much fertil- 


izer used. 

(3) Wakayama. 
planted in paddy-fields. The seedling is 
grown on reclaimed lands on the special- 
ized basis. The production is, however, 


virtually nil at present in Wakayama 
Prefecture. 


Thus there may be found broadly | 


three patterns in the structure of produc- 
tion in this country, but even that in 
Hokkaido which is said to be on a rela- 


In this district, it is | 


@ 
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tively large scale, is nothing when com- 
pared with Kenya .or Congo which are 
currently in competition with Japan. 


Il. CONDITION OF CIRCULATION 


(1) Marketing system 


| As the domestic supply of pyrethrum 

product has not been sufficient to meet 
the demand, its collection and distribu- 
tion has been placed under control 
through the agricultural cooperative as- 
sociations according to the Regulations 
Concerning Distribution ‘of Agricultural 
Products, This control had its beginning 
in the enforcement of the Japanese Ex- 
port Agricultural Products Company Law 
in 1940 (abolished in November, 1947). 
Before the enforcement of this law, 
pyrethrum, because of enormous profits 
arising in the course of its circulation, 
had been regarded as a kind of specula- 
tive merchandise and had given rise to 
a great number of intermediating mer- 
chants. 


The pyrethrum merchants originated in 


Wakayama, and dealers in medicinal stuff 


in Osaka and Kobe later took part in the 
business, It appears that they were 
wholesale dealers engaged in export busi- 
ness, though they are now mainly carry- 
ing on processing, marketing and export- 
ing. The influence of the four biggest 
firms before the war—Dai Nippon, Yama- 
hiko, and Naigai pyrethrum companies, 
and Azumi Daiyakubo—had extended 
over more than half of the total cargo 
booked. The Dai Nippon Pyrethrum 
Powder Co., Ltd., above all, had a national 
marketing machinery composed of mem- 
bers of regional federations, prefecture 
regional cooperative, and city, town or 
village cooperatives, and was doing busi- 
ness on the basis of cash _ settlement, 
charging commissions at each stage. The 
conditions were, therefore, very difficult 
for industrial cooperatives to expand into 
the spheres of influence of such powerful 
manufacturers, but. in Hokkaido the 
Hokuren (Hokkaido Federation of Mar- 
keting Cooperative Association) promptly 


succeeded in doing direct export in 1936. 


and since then it has invaded the domain 
of the monopolizing big firms, securing 
the position that accounted for 4- 5 Jo of 
the total export of pyrethrum, 


In the Kansai district, on the contrary, 
the smaller a producing district was, the 
more prevalent was the transactions 
through commission merchants, and little 


progress has been achieved in the organiz- : 


ing of producers’ bodies. 


(2) Manufacturers 


Of the manufacturers of pyrethrum in 
this country only four or five firms had 
a capital of over one million yen in the 
period 1929-30, and those who were pro- 
cessing more than 100,000 kan a year 
were only the Dai Nippon Pyrethrum 
Powder Co. and two others, As the de- 
mands for military and agricultural medi- 
cinal uses arose with the outbreak of war, 
processing activities became lively and 
now there are eight firms which have the 
capacity of consuming more than 100,000 
kan of material annually. The marketing 
organizations for pyrethrum have taken 


different forms since the prewar days, 
and once prosperous dealers have come 
to be specialized in processing and ex- 
porting or have been obliged to retire 
from the role of direct controllers over 
the rural areas, at least in the major pro- 
ducing centers, Under these circum- 
stances, small non-cooperative enterprises 
have been eliminated, companies of rela- 
tively large scale only have been left, 
and the activities of cooperafives and 
some converted factories have become 
vigorous. So there is left little room for 
merchants to intermediate in the field of 
cargo booking, and manufacturers other 
than cooperatives are also resorting to 
purchasing goods which were sold to 
cooperatives by farmers. 


(3) Price 


In pyrethrum business, price may. be 
regarded as an index to the condition of 
production, depending not only on mere 
relations of demand and supply, but 
largely on the speculative operations of 
merchants, 

The differential between loco price and 
export price for the period of twenty 
years since 1910 when fluctuations in 
price were violent, was 16% of average 
loco price, and it is conceivable that 
actual profits may have been twice as 
much as this average. 


Afiter the Japan Export Agricultural 
Products Co., Ltd, was established as a 
control organ, the official prices for 
pyrethrum were fixed at a very low level 
to meet the demand for military purposes. 
As the supply was not sufficient to meet 
the demand even after that, the control 
was maintained till April, 1950, but 
restrictions in the field of materials were 
for the most part abolished and all con- 
trols over both distribution and price 
were abandoned on 15th April, 


IV. DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


As to the figures concerning domestic 
consumption, official statistical data are 
scanty in comparison with those of ex- 
port, and it is difficult to give precise 
figures, but the consumption in the ten 


years from 1927 to 1937 may be estimated — 


to be at the annual average of 300,000- 
500,000 kan. 


Table IV. Pyrethrum Consumption in Recent Years 


Mili- Material 

tary Agricul- for Civil 

De- tural Export De- 

mand Medical Goods mand Total 
1940-42 650 600 600 800 2,650 
647 385 70 1,032 
620 440 — 90 1,150 
500 — 300 800 
— 400 — 160 560 
Unknown 
— 250 — 100 . 350 
— 150 35 137 322 
1950 (Plan) . — 150 150 150 450 


Table IV shows the condition of de- 
mands pyrethrum for different purposes 
in recent years; it is likely that more than 
half of the demands were accounted for 
by the military use during the war, 
According to the allocation of distribu- 
tion of 320,000 kan of pyrethrum produced 
in 1949, 31% were allocated to the use 
for prevention of epidemics of human 
body, 12% for the purpose of export, and 
the remainder to prevention of live-stock 


epidemics and reserve. On the basis of 
these figures it seems there should be no 
materials avaflable for the making of . 
mosquito-coils, but in reality a consider- 
able amount of mosquito-coil is sold on 
the market and this fact indicates that 
some amount of pyrethrum not — 
is being traded. 


Now let us turn to the 
drugs which account for 70% of the total 
demand, This product was used for the 
purpose of agricultural drugs during the 
war-time, when the supplies of agricul- 
tural drugs, particularly nicotine and 
rotenon became unavailable, and pyreth- 
rum emulsion used in 1943 as a means of 
aiding the increased production of food- 
stuff amounted to some 800 tons. 


Since the price of pyrethrum is higher 
as compared with those of other agricul- 
tural drugs, it may be easily divined that 
the use of pyrethrum in agricultural 
drugs, even if it may have some advant- 
age in that it is less harmful and less 
malodorous, should eventually suffer 
pressure from emergence of cheaper and 
more effective new drugs or from the 
restored supply of nicotine drugs. The 
use of pyrethrum in future may be found 
in human and livestock sanitation, 


V. PROBLEMS IN EXPORT OF 
PYRETHRUM 


As a result of World War I, the lead In 
the porethrum market of the world shift- 
ed from Dalmatia to Japan. It was no- 
thing but the result of the sharp increase 
of our production that the total produc- 
tion of the world had continued a steady 
increase to achieve at last an output of 
18,000,000 lbs., in spite of the fact that the 
production in Dalmatia had been leveling 
off by 1925. Similarly in the export mar- 
ket Japan made a remarkable advance, 
dominating nearly 90% of the American 
market in only five years. Subsequently, 
however, British East Africa, particularly 
the Kenya Colony entered the field as a 
formidable competitor to Japan from 
around 1935, .As the product of Kenya 
was not only richer in pyrethrin as com- 
pared with Japanese products (Japan 0.9; _ 
Kenya 1.3; stated in detail below) but 
also relatively cheap, it conquered the 
American market at once, its export 
amounting to over 10,000,000 lbs., far ex- 
ceeding our export of 2,000,000 Ibs. (See 
Table V). 

Meanwhile the ‘purchase of 
made by the military authorities when 
the China War broke. out stimulated 
speculative buying by traders, which in 
turn pushed up the price to the detriment 
of the position of Japanese goods for 
competition, As the war front shifted to 
the Southern Regions, the demands for 
the military purpose increased further 
and exports amounting to 440,000 kah 
in equivalent of dried flowers which were 
shipped to Manchuria, Korea and other 
areas of the Far East in 1943 were the 
last, after which export activities came 


to a standstill. 


Thus Japan’s withdrawal from te Am- 
erican market was the consequence of the 
decline in exporting capacity of Japan 
itself and the overwhelming competition 
from the up-coming Kenya. 
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Table V. Imports of Dried Pyrethrum Flowers in the United States 
(in lb.) 

irom 1938 1939 1940 1941 1943 1944 
British East Africa ....... 2,864,205 5,524,120 10,386,974 10,068,428 8,829,997 5,984,867 7,685,064 12,596,736 
ces 497,166 79,775 78,408 10,983 397,325 593,317 2202.540 2.252.829 
Belgian Congo ..........-. =e 2,205 16,965 178,983 226,645 199,721 770,405 3,402,431 
United Kingdom .......... 33,600 11,038 — — 

14,537,417 13,569,300 12,591,210 11,020,506 9,452,350 6,777,845 10,658,009 


As to the post-war export, its quantity 
has been very small since both distribu- 
tion and price had been under control as 
stated previously, up to April this year; 
the exports so far were only 85 tons of 
dried flowers in 1946, 8,500 kan of mos- 
quito-coils in 1948, and 35,000 kan of 
dried flowers and 128,100 cases ($24,920) 
of mosquito-coil in 1949, While in 1950 
it is planned to export 1,250,000 lbs. of 
dried flowers, 250,000 lbs. of powder, and 
2,250 cases of mosquito-coil (Y175,932,000 
in total), a considerable result may be 
expected under the favorable effects of 
decontrol and if the price for the dried 
flower product of this year is maintained 
at a level favorable to export, The posi- 
tion of export contracts since January 
this year is shown as of May 10, in Table 
VI. 


the War. Though the prospect of demand 
is so far entirely unknown, it may be a 
promising markét for this country in the 
light of price factors, As to the markets 
in Europe and other areas which were 
monopolized by American manufacturers 
of pyrethrum products in the pre-war 
days, if Japan is able to supply them with 
better products at lower prices, the 
pyrethrum product may be counted upon 
much to prove a profitable export goods. 
The recovery of the European market 
now in progress appears to be stimulating 
American manufacturers to buy materials 
and the backing of demand accumulated 
since during the wartime is more than 
enough to allow an expectation of a con- 
siderable amount of demand in future, 
but the products of this country are in- 
ferior to American goods in the phase of 


18,270,851 


this difference in the contents of pyreth- 
rin is not due merely to the natural con- 
ditions, but depends on the method of 
harvesting, which is done in Kenya with 
respective flowers at the period of! their 
full bloom by employing a great deal of 
labor and it has been considered that in 
the light of climate, this country would 
be rather more suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of this crop, It may not be im- 
possible, therefore, to overcome the in- 
feriority in quality by concentrating the 
labor at a time through cooperating the 
existing enterprise. 


(3) Price 


The difference between the Japanese 
manual farming pattern of production 
and the farming on the plantation basis 
prevalent in Kenya and Congo causes a 
great difficulty in effecting the reduction 


Table VI. Quantity of Pyrethrum Contracted, 1950 of production cost. On the other hand 

(As of May 10, 1950) 7 this very lowness of flexibility in supply 

; has had an advantage for Japan’s pyreth- 

gen Description pees Quantity Price Destination rum in standing the pressure of depres- 
Ibe. $ sion to some extent, but relatively speak- 

64,165 21,687.57 Buenos Aires ing it cannot be denied that a country less 
101,400 33,776.50 Hongkong, Bangkok, Sydney limited in the availability of land has a 
Mosquito Coils (Material equivalent) 1,587 5,442.32 Venezuela, Peru greater advantage in the international 


Now what is the greatest issue for the 
pyrethrum export in future? What kind 
of consequence will be brought on the 
Japanese export in future By changes in 
marketing possibility caused by one great 
influence of the War as well as by the 
loss of the monopolizing position once 
gained in the competition with Dalmatia? 
And what measures will be necessary to 
cope with such possible consequences? A 
few considerations will ke given on these 
points: 


(1) Marketing Possibility | 


As to the market for the export of 
dried flowers, the issue is likely to depend 
upon the demand in the United States, 
since the United States today accounts 
for about 70% of the total imports of the 
world. Of her annual average demand 
estimated at 1,000,000 kan, now only 450,- 
000 kan is supplied by Kenya and Congo, 
And the pyrethrum production in these 
districts is said to be in a declining ten- 
dency in recent years owing to the in- 
creased planting of hemp and the spread 
of vermin: these circumstances offer a 
chance for the recovering production of 
this country this country to resume its 
activity in the export market once more. 
In addition there is Argentina which is a 
sole export market for dried flowers since 


material (solution in particular) and fur- 


handicap the only way left is to promote 
the improvement of fertilizing and plant 
breeding as well as to endeavour for the 


ther study and improvement are required successful introduction of machinery 
as to this point. which has been too much neglected 
Finally, as to pyrethrum powder and hitherto. If the import price at New 


mosquito-coils, the market for these pro- 
ducts were for the most part in China, 
Dutch East Indies, French Indochina, 
Siam and Argentina, and before the war 
annual average of over 160,000 .kan in 
terms of dried flower was exported, In- 
quiries came from Siam, Singapore and 
Hawaii after the war and exports 
have been made as_ stated before, 
The export in the form of mosquito-coil 
in future can not be much counted upon 
as a means of earning foreign currency, 
since it has been deprived of the markets 
in the Far East including China and other 
areas, and the areas from which inquiries 
are now coming mostly belong to the 
Sterling area. To this extent its impor- 
tance as an export crop should be rela- 
tively discounted. 


(2) Quality 
The most important cause of' the failure 
of Japanese pyrethrum to cope with that 


from Kenya was in the fact that while 


Japan’s pyrethrum contained 0.9 of 
pyrethrum, the product of Kenya contain- 
ed 50% or more of this ingredient. It has 
been discovered recently, however, that 


York (CIF price) is to be estimated on 
on the basis of Y650 per kan of trade 
price for the 1949 crop, it will not pay 


unless the price is over some 26 cents in 
case charges are 26% and over 28 cents 


in case charges are 30%. On the other 
hand American traders appear to desire 
a price around 25 cents and as the price 
negotiation has not been agreed upon, no 
export has been made to the American 
market since the war. The price of the 
dried flowers exported to Argentina last - 
year was 32-33 cents per pound, 


(4) Progress of synthesized chemicals 
The most serious problem fared by the 
pyrethrum business as a whole since the 
war is whether it will stand the competi- 
tion from the newly appeared chemical 
drugs such as DDT or BHC. It is not 
likely that the pyrethrum products will 
be immediately deprived of their market 
since they are more convenient in use, 
non-toxic to the warmblooded animals 
and quick in effect as compared with 
these synthesized chemicals, but if with 
the progress of chemistry a stage is 
reached where the piperonyl compound {fs 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS 


U.S. Government Tin Mission Visit 
Malaya 


The United States Government has 
accepted an invitation from the Govern- 
ment of the Federation to send a Mission 
to see at first hand how Malayan tin is 
produced and marketed. The Mission 
will arrive in the Federation in October 
-and will stay for two weeks as guests of 
the Government. 


The Federation Government has boon 
aware of the repeated allegations of the 
Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in the United States 
‘that Malayan producers of tin are com- 
bining by means of a cartel to restrict 
production and force up the price of tin. 
There is no evidence to justify such al- 
legations. But what matters now is not 
to prolong this controversy, but to end 
it and restore good relations between the 
industry here and the responsible au- 
thorities in the United States. 


Budgetary Survey in 1952 

A team. of forty trained investigators 
will make a budgetary survey of selected 
areas in the Federation in the middle 


of next year. They will work for two 


months in order to establish cost-of- 
living indices which will be demonstrably 
superior to the indices already existing, 
conform to sound professional standards 
and be able to stand up to critical 
examination. The 
vestigators—who will be supervised ‘by 
six experts—is a key factor in the suc- 
cess of the scheme. It is therefore. pro- 
posed that they should undergo two 
weeks’ theoretical training at the Uni- 
versity of Malaya, a maximum of four 
field training ‘based at the 
Institute of Medical Research in Kuala 
Lumpur and carry out two weeks’ pilot 
survey in the Federal capital or some 
other suitable place before the actual 
final budgetary is | 


Customs Revenue 


During August Federal revenue col- 
lected ‘by the Customs and Excise De- 
partment totalled $49,960,549. State 
revenue collected by the Department was 
$532,730. Export duties on rubber, $22,- 
284,461; tin $5,438,781. and copra, $261,- 


industrially produced at low cost, it will 
come into active competition with pyre- 
thrum, though it may be still difficult 
to synthesize pyrethrin, The piperonyl 
compound is only a little inferior to 
pyrethrin in insects killing power, and it 
can be produced from relatively low 
priced mineral materials available on the 
market. If such a possibility is material- 
ized in future, the pyrethrum production 
will become useless and it will be doomed 
to disappear from the list of agricultural 
products. 


that the best results from 


training of the in- 


259 and import duties on tobacco, $9,060,- 
934; liquors, $4,966,165; petrol, $2,447,991 
and textiles, $1,526,283 were the biggest 
individual items of Federal revenue 
during the month. Toddy shops with 
$403,719 and royalties on iron ore at 
$122,278 were the —* items of 
State revenue. 


Cacao Growing 


Malaya’s jungle may one day be ‘the 
source of a new and profitable industry 
—cacao growing. Trials to establish 
the plant on Department of Agriculture 


Stations and in cooperation with man- 


agers on estates have so far proved 
cacao are 
obtained when it is planted in jungle 
where the undergrowth has been thinned 
or cleared. State Governments—parti- 
cularly those with large unalienated 
jungle lands, have been invited to bear 
in mind the need for reserving such 
land for cacao planting. 


More trials of growing cacao with 
rubber, coconuts, durians and _ other 
fruit are to take place and land for an 
experimental station is being sought in 
Selangor. The results of trials to date 
show that young cacao plants do not 
thrive under the same conditions as 
young rubber and will not grow on soils 
where rubber grows poorly. The future 
cacao in the Federaion lies in new jungle 


land and not in the worn out rubber 


lands of the south and west. 


Improved Rice Production 

More rice was grown in the Federa- 
tion and less imported during 1950 than 
in either of the two previous years. 
This was the direct effect of the Govern- 
ment’s policy to make the country as 
self-supporting in the production of rice 
as is economically possible. : 

Rice production at 691,910 tons in 
1950 was 27 per cent more than in 1948 
while imports at 294,293 tons were 14 
per cent down on 1948’s figures. In an 
effort to encourage more padi cultiva- 
tion the Government has undertaken a 
number of measures which include the 
drainage and irrigation of 135,000 acres 
of new rice-growing land and improved 
drainage and irrigation of 123,000 acres 
of land in old areas. 


It has guaranteed a minimum price for 
padi to the grower, provided research in 
the evolution of high-yielding strains, 
in. improved methods of cultivation and 
in the use of manures as well as helping 
both directly and indirectly in the de- 
struction of padi pests. In addition, it 
has granted financial and other assistance 
to colonists in new irrigation areas. 


Enemy Property in the Federation 


Ex-Japanese estates in the Federation 
are expected to provide most of the 


estimated $60 million to be paid towards 


the Malayan War Damage Compensation 
Fund from the liquidation of Japanese 
assets. The Custodian of Enemy Pro- 
perty has already sold for $7% million 
estates covering 32,727 acres while pro- 


fits from working Japanese estates for ~ 


the year shown in accounts as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, total $1,822,004. In addi- 
tion, Japanese shops, houses and dwel- 
ling houses in the Federation bring in 


a monthly income of $963. The Cus- — 


todian also gets rentals on various agri- 
cultural and other lands leased out on 
short term. Rentals from _ properties 
apart from estates administered by the 
Enemy Estates Organisation are appro- 
ximately $6,000 a month. Liquid Jap- 
anese assets in the hands of the Cus- 
todian are about $15 million. 


Rubber Shipments 


During August 99,362 tons of rubber 
were shipped from Federation Ports and 
Singapore. This brought the total since 
January this year to 806,474 tons. Dur- 
ing the month the United Kingdom took 
31,214 tons, the United States 30,311 
tons while Australia, France, Italy and 
Germany bought 5,427, 4,928. 4,786 and 
4,600 tons respectively. The Soviet 
Union took 1,214 tons, Czechoslovakia 
1,875 tons; and Poland, 405 tons. 


Malayan Railway 


During July, Malayan Railway’ Ss re- 
venue totalled $4,611,995. This brought 
the aggregate earnine of the railway 
for the first seven months of the year 
to $28,110,654. Railway wharves at 
Port Swettenham handled 88,236 tons of 
cargo during the month—27,488 tons of 
exports—while the total port tonnage at 
Prai was 27,548—11,325 tons of exports. 


Federation Asks U.K. for Whitley 
Councils Expert 


The Federal Government has asked the 
British Government to send to Malaya 
urgently an officer who can devote all 
his time to developing Councils for 
negotiation and conciliation between the 
Federal Government and its employees. 
This officer will also advise on and help 
to create a suitable form of arbitration 
machinery to which recourse can be made 
when agreement cannot be reached by 
negotiation. 


A number of Councils already exist 
in the country, but progress in forming 
others has been slow, partly because, 
in the present shortage of senior staff 


aggravated by the Emergency, the num- 


ber of officers who can be made avail- 


able for this work and the time which 


they can devote to it is limited. 


Trade Union Returns 


At the end of August there were 186 
trade unions on the Federation of Malava 
Trade Union Register. Twenty-nine 
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other unions had their registration 
pend:ng. The total membership of all 
unions, including those with registration 
pending, was 93,017. 


Moneylending Control 


The Moneylending business in the 
Federation has now been brought within 
control by a Bill which was passed in 
the Federal Legislative Council. From 
now on all moneylenders will be 
* licenced and have registered places of 
\usiness. They will not be allowed to 


charge above certain rates of interest on 


loans and only in certain cases will they 
be allowed to charge compound. interest. 
Advertising will be restricted to prevent 
moneylenders from soliciting people to 
borrow and no loan from an unlicenced 
moneylender will be enforceable. | 


The Bill also contains a clause forbid- 
ding a moneylender from watching or 
besetting a debtor or his family for the 
purpose of harassing or intimidation. 
It also stipulates that all transactions 
will be in the form of a contract. 


In his speech on the Bill the At- 
torney General said, 
people from profiteering on food even 
when they vroduce it. Surely it is only 
right that we should stop people from 
profiteering in money so that those who 
engage in it should not take for their 
undoubtedly useful services an undue 
share of the produce created by the 
sweat of others. Few things can_ be 
worse for a country than an unduly rich 
moneylending community and impover- 
ised workers and wage earners. If, as 
some contend, this evil is not to any 
substantial extent already with us, then 
let us prevent its growth.” 


EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 


In June this year the Barnes Report 
on Malay Education was published. It 
recommended the establishment of in- 
ter-racial National Primary Schools 
throughout Malaya to supersede the 
present vernacular schools. The Report 
further recommended that these Na- 
tional Schools should give, from the point 
of view of staffing, premises and equip- 


ment, the best primary education avail- 


able in Malaya. They would’ then be 
attractive to all communities. The 
problem of primary education had been 
approached, the Report stated, 
belief that the primary school should be 
an instrument for building a common 
Maldyan nationality. 


Education in these schools would be 
. free, children would enter them at the 


age of six and leave them at the age of 


twelve for post-primary vocational. or 
academic training. Instruction would be 
in Malay and English. 

About three weeks after the Barnes 
“Report came the Fenn-Wu Report on 
Chinese Education. This Report,. which 
was fairly critical of Chinese schools as 
a whole, insisted that they should 
continue, but that they should be streng- 
thened and sc to find “their proper 


“We try to stop 


in .the 


place in the educational system of 
Malaya. Drs. Fenn and Wu, dealing 
with the founding of a Malayan nation, 
said that the distinct cultural strains 
which had defined 

in Malaya in the past seemed destined 
to continue to do so for many years. 
“Any attempt to force unwilling fusion 
will almost certainly lead to further 
cleavage,” it went on. “What is to be 
sought is a peaceful and _ co-operative 
relationship based on community in- 
terest.” 


National Primary Schools Endorsed 


Now the Central Advisory Committee 
on Education has published its report 
and its studies of the Barnes and Fenn- 
Wu Reports. It endorses the idea of 
National Primary Schools and states that 
the last racially segregated vernacular 
primary school in Malaya will cease to 
exist when the parents of the children 
attending it believe that a local National 
School would provide a more acceptable 
education. 


The C.A.C.E. disputes the gua vention 
on the Fenn-Wu Report that that day 
may never come, and adds that it be- 
lieves that its advent may be hastened 
by persuasion and inducement, but de- 
layed by dictation and compulsion. It 
admits, however, that the complete dis- 
appearance of vernacular schools is an 
event of undated future and that it would 
be unwise to regard the present prob- 
lems of vernacular schools as short-term 
issues. 


“Any satisfactoy solution of those 


problems should help so to modulate 
existing vernacular schools that their 
eventual transmutation into acceptable 
National Schools will be natural and 
voluntary and welcomed by the parents 
of those who attend them,” says the 
C.A.C.E.. It recommends that the Gov- 
ernment should aid vernacular schools 
SO long as there are not enough accept- 
able primary schools to take their place, 
but recommends that, in the allocation 
of public resources to vrimary education, 
priority should be given to National 
schools. 


Basic Purposes of Malayan Education 


“We accepted and endorsed the beliefs 
expressed in the Barnes Report ‘Malay 
education ought to foster the growth of 
individuals towards the best in know- 
ledge, skill, and character which they 
have it in them to attain; to encourage 
and enable the Malay community to oc- 
cupy its rightful place in relation to 
other communal groups in the mixed 
society of Malaya; to assist the forma- 
tion of a unified citizen body, or nation, 
composed of such groups’,” says the 
Committee’s Report. 

“We decided that these basic purposes 
are not peculiar to Malay education but 


should also be the essential purposes of. 
all education in Malaya. We look forward. 


to the time when every Government and 
Government-aided primary class in 


‘pattern of life 


ceive an education of nature designed to 
achieve these purposes and of a quantity 
which will make their achievement a 


| practical possibility.” 


The Committee endorsed both’ the 
Barnes and Fenn-Wu Reports’ statement. 
that a child’s earliest education should 
be in its mother tongue. It considered 
that if educational principles only are 
to determine the curriculum in primary 
classes the curriculum should prescribe, 
during the first two years, instruction in 
and through the medium of the mother 
tongue and in no more than one other 
language. 


“We are divided on what the other 


language should be, a large majority of 
the Committee—wihich consisted of all 
natignalities—considering that it should 
be in English for all pupils and a minori- 
ty that it should be in English in the 
case of Malay pupils and Malay in the 
case of other pupils. Still considering a. 
curriculum based solely on educational! 
principles we are agreed that no serious 
harm would be done to such principles 
by requiring all Chinese and Indian 
pupils to learn their mother tongue and 


Malay and English from ‘the beginning 


of their third year. 


Instruction in all Languages 


“We recognise, however, that in the 
present day circumstances and conditions 
in Malaya it may be necessary to take 
into consideration other factors in addi- 
tion to educational principles when 
framing a curriculum for primary 
classes. In that event we recommend 
that the curriculum should direct that. 
all pupils should learn Malay and Eng- 
lish throughout the six years of their 
primary course and that, in addition, 
provision should be made in all primary 
classes for Chinese and Indian pupils to 
receive instruction in Kuo Yu and Tamil 
respectively.” 


The Committee states that this in- 
struction during the first two years 
should be approximately half an hour a 
day in conversational lessons, and that 
additional instruction in the written 
forms of Chinese and Tamil should be 
introduced gradually from the third year 
of the primary course. The Report goes. 
on to say that Muslim pupils should 
receive skilled instruction in the elemen- 
tary principles of their faith as an in- 
tegral part of their primary schooling 
and it points out that it will be necessary 
to obtain from the authorities in charge 


of Mission Schools permission for such. 


instruction to be given on their premises 
if they are used for primary national 
schools. 


An adequate supply of well trained 
teachers as the first requirement for any 
improvement in or extension of primary 
education is stressed in the Committee’s 


Report which acclaims proposals in the 


Barnes Report relating to a Permanent 
Training Scheme and urges that the 


very highest priority should be given to 


Malaya will be multi-racial and will re- providing, residential training colleges. 


a 
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It agrees, too, that those admitted to 


the college should thave done a one year 


post-School Certificate Course and should 
have obtained a qualification in Malay 
in the School Certificate examination and 
recommends that applicants for admis- 
sion who have a similar. qualification in 
Chinese or Tamil in addition to Malay 
should be especially. welcome. 


The Barnes Report suggested that a 
panel of Inspectors should ‘be set up to 
visit schools and colleges throughout the 
Federation. This recommendation is 
whole-heartedly accepted ‘in the. C.A. 
C.E.’s Report which suggests enquiries 
to see if it ‘would be possible to obtain 
a team of Inspectors on secondment from 
the United Kingdom for a period of at 
least six months to assess the present 
standard of teaching and to make recom- 
mendations for improving it. 


The. Committee recommends that. the 
question of text books for use in Mala- 


: yan classes should be studied carefully 


but accepts the principle that the basic 
content of text books for all types. of 
schools should be the same. It warns 
however that translation of text books 
from one language to another is not 
sufficient, stating that skilful adapta- 
tion, amounting in many cases almost to 
rewriting, 
necessary. 


POLITICAL REPORTS 


Communist Losses Now 3,792 


Ninety-one Communist terrorists were 
killed by Security Forces during August, 
bringing to 2,376 the total who have 
been killed since the Emergency started 
in June, 1948. Nearly 93%—2;203—of 
all the terrorists killed have been Chin- 
ese. Only 89—3.6%—have been Malays; 
28—1.2%—Indians; while the remainder 


have been Indonesians, Siamese and 
Aborigines. 
‘In August, 24 Communists surren- 


dered to the authorities. The surren- 
ders now number 593. Two-thirds have 
been Chinese, a quarter Malays and 
about 6% Indians. Terrorists captured 
total 823—five were caught during 
August. Ninety-one per cent have been 
Chinese; 6.5% Malays. In _ addition, 
1,129 bandits have been wounded but 
escaped—97 % Chinese. © 


Forty-five Police and six Military were 
killed by Communist terrorist action 
during August. Since the Emergency 
started 840 members of the Police Force 
have been killed and 904 wounded. Of 
the Police casualties just over 82% have 
been Malays. 


The Communists ‘murdered 34 civi- 
lians, wounded 16 others and abducted 15 
during August. In all, 1,654 civilians 
have been killed, 994 wounded and 430 
are missing through bandit action sinee 
the emergency started. Nearly 73% of 
all these civilian casualties have been 
Chinese, 


rather than translation, is 


MALAYAN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


RUBBER STATISTICS 


In August, 1,603,062 acres were 
out of a total, of 1 162 401 acres of tappable 


rubber in the Federation, In Johore 421,- . 


207 acres were tapped, The second largest 
acreage tapped was in Selangor with 
276,279 acres, while Perak came third 
with 246,000 acres. These figures relate 
to estates of 100 acres and over only. | 


_ Of the acreage tapped, 1,206,158 repre- 
sented ordinary rubber, and 369,904 high- 
yielding rubber. 887 7711 acres of ordinary 
rubber were tapped in European- owned. 
estates and 223,975 acres in Chinese 
owned estates. Of! the high-yielding rub- 
ber tapped, 322,572 acres were in Euro- 
pean estates and 48,212 acres in Chinese 


* * * 


COCONUT STATISTICS 


Estates and smallholdings in the 
Federation produced 15,800 tons of copra 
during August, The total production for 
the eight months of the year was 101,180 


-tons—an increase of 7,938 tons on the 
corresponding period for last year. : 


During the month, 2,343 tons of copra 
and 8,010 tons of coconut oil were ex- 
ported. The United Kingdom took 1,675 
tons of copra and 1,764 tons of coconut 
oil; Burma 2,732 tons of coconut oil; 
Singapore 668 tons of copra and 1,463 tons 
of coconut oil; India 928 tons of coconut 
oil; Sweden 835 tons of coconut oil. 


* 
PALM OIL 


In August, the Federation exported 


2,597 tons of palm oil and 1,078 tons of 


kernels, Singapore bought 1,699 tons of 
palm oil; the United Kingdom 770 tons; 
Eire 103 tons. Holland took 512 tons of 
kernel; Singapore 424 tons; Germany 87 
tons; the United Kingdom 50 tons, 
* 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF TEA 

During August, the Federation import- 
ed 460,267 lbs of tea valued at $695,988. 
Of this quantity, 446,490 lbs were black 
tea valued at $666, 379, and 13,777 Ibs of 
green tea costing $29, 609. In the same 
period, 174,416 lbs of black tea valued at 
$220, 083 were exported. 


* * * 
CARGO HANDLED BY FEDERATION 
PORTS 

Vessels of over 75 tons register dis- 
charged 162,367 tons of general cargo in 
Federation ports during August, Penang 
handled 82,904 tons; Port Swettenham 
69,707 tons; Teluk Anson 5,716 tons; 
Malacca 3,975 tons; and Port Dickson 65 
tons. 


General cargo loaded into vessels at this - 
port totalled 87,037 tons, of which 
Penang’s share was 47, 661. tons; Port 
Swetteonham’s 30,781; Malacca’s 4.613; 
Teluk Anson’s 2,741 tons: and Port Dick- 
son’s 1,241 tons. 


During the month, 36,278 tons of petro- 
leum oils were discharged at Port Swet- 
tenham and Penang, and 2,674 tons load- 
ed at Penang, 


' In addition, 10,433 tons of cargo were 
discharged at the five ports by vessels 
of 75 tons net register and under, Of 
this total Penang handled 7,549 tons and 
Port Swettenham 2,188 tons. 


During August, 544 incidents 
reported—202 of them major. 


Information about Communist move- 
ments supplied by the public rcacned a 
rew peak in August and led to the 
Security Forces making more than 120 
contacts with the bandits out of a total 
of 185 during the month. This figure 
of contacts based on information is dou- 
ble the number made in July. 


In the campaign against the Min Yuen 
—the bandits’ supply organisation—out- 
standing successes were scored in Pe- 
nang, Province Wellesley and Johore. 
In Province Wellesley, the Min Yuen 
organisation in one district was broken 
by the arrest of 12 of its members, 
while in Penang an organisation bear- 
ing the title “Thirteenth Branch of the 
Anti-British Alliance League’ was 
broken by arrests and the departure of 
its leader to China. In Johore Commun- 
ist cells on two rubber estates were 
smashed by the arrest of 14 of 
their members while another cell which 
had sprung up inside a resettlement area 
was put out of action when its five 
members were captured. One of the 
best finds of the month was a Commun: 
ist Reference Library containing about 
100 books and 5 ewt. of printing 
materials. 


were 


training will not include 


Malayan Air Training Corps 

On September 15th the Federation of 
Malaya Air Training Corps Ordinance 
was brought into force. It is the inten- 
tion to form a school unit of the Corps 
in the Federal capital this year and an 
Advisory Committee will meet when 
general policy concerning the adminis- 
tration and formation of units in the 
Federation will be discussed. 

Training will follow the syllabus for 
Air Training Corps Cadets in the United 
Kingdom and Royal Air Force instruc- 
tors will be available for technical tui- 
tion on such matters as navigation, air- 
manship, meteorology, aircraft mainten- 
ance and engineering. Although the 
piloting of 
powered aircraft it is hoped that mem- 
bers of the Corps will graduate even- 
tually into the Malayan Auxiliary Air 
Force where pilots and technicians of 
all types will be constantly in demand. 


Resettlement Costs 


The resettlement of squatters in the 
Federation cost approximately $21% 
million between the beginning of the 
Emergency and the end of July this year. 
During this period a sum of about $36 
million was allocated to State and 
Settlement Governments for squatter 
resettlement purposes. 
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FAR EASTERN COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL REPORTS 


fndian Cloth, Supply 


Becaus .of improved supplies of raw 
cotton, ndia. expects to produce 5 billion 
yards of cloth year, compared with 
4.3 billion yards in 1950. ‘Imports of cloth 
are expected to be the same as in 1950, 
at 7 million yards, while exports will be 
Only 844 million yards, against 1,120 mil- 
lion last year.. With defense requirements 
remaining at 50 million yards, the supply 
available to civilians will exceed by near- 
ly 1 billion yards the 1950 supply of 3.1 
billion yards. This is equal to a per capita 
figure of 11.5 yards, against 9 yards in 
1950, 


Pakistan’s Cotton Textile ind 


Pakistan is expected to be self-suffi- 
cient in cloth by 1954; according to a 
survey of Pakistan’s Cotton Textile In- 
dustry for the 33 years ended March 30, 
1951. More than 315,000 spindles and 5,330 
looms have been set up so far—a substan- 
tial increase over the 177,418 spindles and 
- 4,824 looms at the time of partition from 
India. Mill consumption of cotton was 
100,388 bales (1 bale=-400 pounds) in 
1950;. 70,967 bales in 1949 and 62 244 bales 
in 1948. 


The total capital invested in the textile 
industry today is PRs 85.7 million, against 
PRs 45.3 million in 1947. 

Ceylon’s Trade Balance 

For the first six months of 1951, Ceylon 
had a favorable trade balance of Rs 249 
- million. Total exports were Rs 1,022 mil- 
lion and total imports Rs 733 million. 
Exports were Rs 380 million above those 
in the corresponding period of 1950, and 
imports were Rs 206 million above those 
a year earlier. 

Thailand Government Bonds 

Thailand Government bonds, totaling 
200 million baht, have been opened for 
subscription at the Bank of~ Thailand. 
The bonds are of denominations of. 100, 
500, 1,000 5,000, 10,000, 50,000 and 100,000 
baht, bear 44 per cent interest. are exempt 
! from taxation, and are redeemable in 

15 years. The purpose of the issue is 
to finance a development program. 


Taiwan Budget 

The financial Bureau of the Taiwan 
Provincial Government has reported a 
budget surplus of NTY25:6 million for 
the fiscal year 1950, Receipts were NTY 
386.8 million and expenditures 361.2 mil- 
lion. For 1951, the original budget esti- 
mate of NTY358 million has been supple- 
mented by 156.9 million, From the sup- 
plementary budget, 58 million is to be 
contributed to the Central Government; 
15 million is to subsidize the municipal 
government; 13 million is for the newly 
established subsidy system for civil ser- 
vice households; and the rest is for re- 
construction, defense, and other purposes. 
This supplementary expenditure budget 
has been made possible by increased 
receipts from taxes and by earnings from 
provincial monopolies. 


Resumption of Japanese Shipping 
An order issued by SCAP permits four 
sailings a month by each of the four 


leading Japanese lines. The 
sailings will be over specified routes 
from Japah to U.S: Atlantic: Gulf, and 
California ports, the Philippine Islands, 
and the Panama Canal. The order per- 
mits the shipping companies to contract 
for their own cargoes on fixed schedules 
and to handle other shipping details with- 
out the supervision of SCAP. Japan has 
been rebuilding its fleet at the rate of 
about 400,000 tons a year for thé last two 


_ years. The final details of how fast and 


how much Japan will be permitted to 
rebuild its merchant fleet are still being 
discussed by the U.S. and other Allied 
Governments, 


Before the war, Japan’s merchant fleet 
of more than 5 million tons was the third 
largest in the world, surpassed only by 
those of Britain and the United States. 
Its merchant fleet handled about 75 per 
cent of all cargoes between Japan and the 
United States, After the war, it was down 
to slightly more than 1 million tons, 
mostly small coastal vessels. 


Philippine Import Licenses 
The value of import licenses issued in 
the Philippines during the first half of 


1951 was approximately US$485 million, 


or about US$75 million greater than in 
the entire year 1950. If most,of the 
licenses issued during the first six months 
of 1951 are used and the $280 million 
allocated for the second half of the year 
is added, imports woud total about $750 
million, which would exceed total im- 
ports in the record year cf 1949, It is 
expected that all the licenses issued will 
not be used, but the fact that their 
total is so high and that an adverse trade 
balance developed in June has given rise 
to warnings against any tendency to 
over-import, 
Pakistan Jute 

‘In view of expectations of large sup- 
plies of raw jute for this season and more 
vigorous competition from cotton sup- 
pliers, prices of jute fiber have shown 
considerable weakness, Recently, offers 
from Pakistan have _ increased d, 
although prices have been irregular, 
sales have been made at as low as £150 
per ton for mill firsts, The top price for 
this year was £250 per ton in April. 
Ceylon’s Tea Tax 

The tax of 25 cents per 100 pounds on 
tea exported from Ceylon has been in- 
creased to 30 cents, in order to raise 
funds for establishing an advisory service 
for small hclders, who own. about 60,000 


acres out of a total of 560,000 acres plant- 
ed to tea, 


Abandonment of Tin Stabilization Plan 
in Malaya 


The Malayan Government does not 
pursue further the plan to establish a 
stabilization fund from a tax on produc- 
tion. Recent declines in the price of tin, 
withcut any corresponding reduction in 
costs, have been a cause of concern to 
marginal producers, whose ability to 
continue operations is threatened; and a 
reduction in their net receipts below 
current levels would be detrimental to 
production. 


Allied Procurémént Orders int Japan 

Thé special procurement orders. placed 
in Japan between the outbreak, of: the 
Korean war last year and June 17 this 
year amounted to US$315 million, Of this 
amount, $222 million was for goods and 
$93 million for services. Textiles. machin- 
éry; and meétal manufactures @ach ac- 
counted for about one quarter of the 
total procurement for goods. The procure- 
ment for sérvicés was mainly répairs and 
maintenance, transportation, and con- 
struction. The total procurement for goods 
was about one fifth of the total export 
trade of that period, 


New Industries it the Philippines 


Néw industries proposed for the Philip- 
pines include a sulphur-dioxide-gas plant, 
a plastics plant, and an antibiotic plant. 
The sulphur- dioxide-gas plant, whose 
cost is estimated at $1 million, has been 
approved by the National Power Cor- 
poration; it will provide raw materials 
for the fertilizer industry. The antibiotic 


plant, which will produce penicillin and 


streptomycin, is expected to cost $4.2 
million. The Philippine National Develop- 


ment Company recently submitted a plan 


for this plant to ECA, and will apply to 
the Expcrt-Import Bank for a loan for 
the necessary capital requirements. 


Indian Food Imports and Supplies 

By August 1, India had received 2.7 
million tons of fcodgrains” out of 4.2 mil- 
lion tons contracted: for import this year, 
This tctal does not include 1.1 million 
tons expected under the U.S. food loan. 
Rice was received from Burma, Thailand, 
China, and Pakistan; wheat from the 
U.S:S.R., Argentina, Uruguay, Australia, 
and Canada: flour from Australia; and 
millet ~frdm China, Grain from. the 
United States under the loan contract 
started arriving in August, and the total 
shipment of 2 million tons is expected to 
be completed by the end of March 1952. 


The Indian Food Minister, replying to 
questions in Parliament, stated that 
stocks of food are expected to be about 
2 million tons at the beginning of 1952. 
Out of imports and domestic procurement 
during 1951, the Government expects to 
save about 1.3 million tons, compared 
with a normal and safe carryover of 1.5 
million tons, The extra arrival of food- 
grains has caused a drop in black market 
prices, and has brought some hoarded 
grain to the market. 


Embargo on Raw Material Shipments 
‘from Thailand 


Thailand announced on July 31 a gen- 
eral embargo on the export of tin ore; 
iron ore, tungsten, antimony. lead ore, 
zinc, rubber, castor seeds, castor oil and 
kapok to the People’s Government of 
China and other communist countries, 


Malayan Dollar 


A new currency bill introduced in 
Malaya proposes withdrawal of the rule 
that the Malayan dollar be linked to 
sterling at the rate of about 2s, 4d. The 
bill transfers responsibility for the deter- 
mination of the exchange rate to a Board 
of Currency Commissioners in Malaya 
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and British Borneo. The Board has 
power, with the approval of the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
vary the rates at which sterling is con- 
vertible into Malayan dollars .and vice 
versa. The bill is intended to simplify 
administration of the Malayan currency. 
system and also to enable the Federation’s 
currency authorities. to alter. the relation- 
ship: to sterling, should this be found ad- 
vantageous to Malaya. Hitherto the Mala- 
yan exchange. rate, like that of other 
colonies, has been fixed in London by 
the central authorities and has maintained 
a rigid relationship to sterling. | 
Wages in Shanghai 

Wages in Shanghai are fixed by the 
People’s Government of China in terms 
of the “parity unit,” a composite com- 
modity unit whose value in local cur- 
rency at any particular time is equal to 
the combined value, at the prevailing 


wholesale prices, of. "6 catties of rice 


(1 catty=1-1/3 pound), 1.5. catties 
of ficur, 16 catties of coal, and 
4 feet of cotton cloth. The wage 
earner is paid in People’s Yuan at the 
current published rate of the parity unit. 
During the first six months of 1951, the 
rate was changed several times 
Y5,031 on January 8 to Y4,995 at the end 
of February, Y5,000 at the end of March, 
Y5,232 in April, and Y5,331 in May. The 
June rate was the same as in May. 


Liquidation of the Zaibatsu of Japan 


The Holding, Company Liquidation 
Commission, established in.Japan in July 


1946, was dissolved in J uly of this year, | 


after completing its work of splitting up 
the Zaibatsu concerns, the big financial 
trusts which had had almost complete 
moncpolistic control in practically every 
field of finance, trade, and industry of 
prewar Japan. This Commission . was 
established by a directive from SCAP to 


the Japanese Government, which requir- 


ed that action be taken to prohibit mem- 
bers of Zaibatsu families or their ap- 
pointees from holding positions of res- 
ponsibility in any company, and to pro- 
hibit interlocking directorates and inter- 
corporate security ownership and con- 
tractual service or patent arrangements 
in restraint of competition or trade among 
the list of restricted concerns. 

Before the Commission was dissolved, 
53 members of 10 Zaibatsu families, such 
as Mitsui, Iwasaki (Mitsubishi), and 
Sumitomo were under the strict supervi- 
sion of the Commission. Some of the 
members, however, have recently been 
freed of ‘supervision, since it is believed 
that their efforts will infuse spirit and 
vitality in the national effort toward re- 
construction and economic stability. 


Indcnesia’s Foreign Exchange Position 
On the basis of exports in the first half 
of 1951, Indonesia’s foreign exchange 
income from exports this year are esti- 
mated at 3 billion rupiah (US$790 mil- 
lion). While imports of 3.5 billion rupiah 
are considered necessary, limitations of 
purchasing power and bank credit capa- 


city will probably make it impossible for 


imports to exceed 2.8 billion rupiah. 


Philippine Copra Situation 
_ Philippine exports of coconut products 
in the first six months of 1951 included 


345,953 weg’ tons i“ copra, 34,002 tons of 
coconut oil, and 19,319 tons of desiccated 
coconut, compared ‘with 280,084 long tons 
of copra, 22,479 tons of coconut oil, and 
31,026 tons of ..desiccated coconut in the 
same period of 1950. In terms of copra, 


1951 exports up to July 20 amounted to 
425,970 long tons, against 304,316 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1950. The 
decline in desiccated coconut shipments 
resulted mainly from the imposition -of 
a price ceiling and decreased demand in 
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TIMBER GRADING RULES 


Why is it necessary to have timber 
grading rules? Without some yard-stick 
by which to measure the quality of tim- 
ber it would be impossible to give the 
prospective purchaser any reliable idea 
of the standard or quality of the goods 
available and impossible to give a fair 
assurance of uniformity among different 
consignments sold as being of similar 
quality, according to the Singapore 
Economic Affairs Branch. 

It will be easily understood that if 
the judgment of quality was entirely 
dependent on individual opinion without 
any common guide there would be con- 
siderable variation in the results not 
only between different individuals but 
probably, also, between different con- 
signments inspected by the same indivi- 

al. 
~ is necessary, therefore, to define 
certain minimum standards of quality in 
the various grades which will be readily 
understood by all concerned from the 
sroducer to the ultimate buyer. The 
latter may be on the other side of the 
world but will, nevertheless, know -what 
he is likely to get, «:thout much possibi- 
lity of doubt, under any given grade. 
The timber grading rules define these 
minimum standards of quality and are 
designed to maintain them. Strict obser- 
vance of the rules assures the buyer of 
the quality of timber he orders and pro- 


tects the good name of the producing 


country. These two factors are very impor- 
tant when dealing with high class overseas 
markets and discriminating buyers in the 
local markets. The export of timber from 


Malaya to such countries as may be speci-. 


fied from time to time is restricted to 
that which has been graded under ap- 
proved rules. Specified markets at pre- 
sent include the United Kingdom, Austra- 
lia, South Africa, the U.S.A. and all 
countries in Europe. 


GRADED TIMBER EXPORT (ALL MALAYA) 
(In tons of 50 cubic feet) 
GRADED EXPORTS TO 


United Aus- South 
Period Kingdom tralia, Africa Others Total 


62 — — 127 


1947 65 
1948 2258 363 218 1.556 4,363 
1949 17,011 Rg ie | 2,059 620 22,407 
1950 59,116 9,410 983 1.068 70,577 
lst Qu 

1951 10,470 3,278 159 423 14,330 
2nd Quarter 


Genesis of the Malayan Rules 

An explanation of how the Malayan 
Grading Rules for rough sawn timber for 
export came into being is contained in 


the United States, 
inventories. 

Copra production has increased ap- 
preciably and, barring any serious wea- 
ther developments, 1951 output is expect- 
ed to exceed last year’s production, ‘The 
expansicn thus far is attributed to gen- 
erally excellent weather, favorable copra 
prices, and greater political stability in 
the copra-growing regions of Southern 
Luzon, 


caused by heavy 


the Foreword to the 1949 Edition of the 


rules which may appropriately be quoted 


here:— 

--“Since the year 1933, all Malayan tim- 
ber exported to the United Kingdom and 
ather selective markets has been graded 
under the Empire Grading Rules, These 
Rules were designed for general appli- 
cation and, therefore, not particularly 
adapted to meet Malayan conditions, yet 


nevertheless, they proved of real value 


during the earlier developments, in the 
export of graded Malayan timbers, and 
contributed substantially towards. the 
establishment of this trade on a sound 
basis. | | 

With the increasing knowledge gained 
of our timbers and local standards of pro- 
duction on the one hand, and overseas 
market requirements on the other, it had 
for some time past become increasingly 
evident that these Rules no longer entire- 
ly met our requirements. However, the 
Sub-Committee of the Imperial Institute’s 
Advisory Committee on Timbers, which 
had drawn up the original Empire Grad- 
ing Rules, no longer existed and, conse- 
quently, 


course of drawing up rules to cover our 
own requirements was, therefore, adopted 
and in November, 1948, these were widely 
circulated in draft form to sawmillers, 
shippers, importers and in fact to all sec- 
tions of the trade for criticism. This ap- 


peal for suggestions and corrections met 
with ready response and this evidence of 


helpful interest in the undertaking was 


-most encouraging. Many alterations and 


amendments in the original draft Rules 
have been made in the light of the num- 
erous comments and constructive critic- 
isms received.” 


Export & Local Rules | 


There are two sets of Malayan Grading 
Rules for timber, one, designed for the 
export trade, known as “The Malayan 
Grading Rules (Export) for Rough Sawn 
Timber” and the other, for local use, 
known as “The Malayan Grading Rules 
(Local) for Rough Sawn Timber, Baulks 


and Logs”; the latter are complementary 


te those for export. Under these local 
rules timber may be purchased by Gov- 
ernment Departments or the Services 
through the agency of the Timber Pur- 
chase Branch of the Department of Fores- 
try, Federation of Malaya. The grading 
of timber under these rules can also be 
undertaken for private firms and_ in- 
dividuals, 


Reception of the Rules 


The Malayan Grading Rules for export 
were published in July, 1949. Their dis- 
tribution has been world-wide and since 
their publication the many comments and 
criticisms received at the office of the 
Director of Forestry in Kuala Lumpur 
have indicated. the very considerable in- 
terest which they have aroused. A few 
of the comments have been adverse but 
on the whole are favourable and, in some 
cases, even enthusiastic. Nevertheless, 
the Forest Department has been, and is, 
prepared to grade to any reasonable and 


there was no machinery for . 
effecting amendments. The alternative 


easily understandable deviations from 
the rules that may be mutually agreed 
between buyer and seller. It may also 
be mentioned that at the Inaugural 
Session of the Forestry and Forest Pro- 
ducts Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
held in Bangkok commended as a basis 
for the grading of tropical hardwood lum- 
sai (other than teak) throughout the re- 
on, 

‘Shere is no doubt that the publication 
o{ the Malayan Grading Rules did much 
to stimulate overseas interest in Malayan 
timbers and put our export trade on a 
firmer basis. The growth of this trade is 
illustrated by the statistics shown. 


Revised Rules 

With the experience gained in the ac- 
tual operation of the original edition of 
the Rules covering the grading, up to 
December 1950, of some 70,000 tons (3,500,- 
000 cubic feet) of timber it was found 
that some additions and a few compara- 
tively minor amendments were necessary. 
A revision of the Rules was carried out 
by a committee set up in October, 1950, 
comprising forest officers with wide ex- 
perience in the grading of timber; over- 
seas comments recorded since the publiea- 
tion of the original edition was given full 
consideration and members of the Mala- 
yan export and sawmilling trades in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the commit- 
tee to give their views and discuss new 


_ proposals. The new edition of the Rules 


was published in March 1951 and, as be- 
fore, comments and criticisms will be 
welcomed by the Departments of Fores- 
try, Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Private Grading 

An important advance in the timber 
export trade arising out of the Malayan 
Grading Rules has been the development 
of private grading by employees of the 
exporters and sawmills. Under Rule 6 
there is provision for the issue of Certi- 
ficates of Competency to grade by private 
individuals whose work is subject to a 
percentage check by a Government In- 
spector. After a period of attachment to 
the Forest Department to gain experience 
in the application of the Rules a private 
person may, on passing a practical test 
In grading, be granted such a Certificate 
for the more simple specifications. For a 
full Certificate of Competency a candidate 
must take a course and pass an examina- 
tion in the identification of Malayan tim- 
bers at the Forest Research Institute, 
Kepong, arrangements for which are 
made periodically by the, Department of 
Forestry, Federation of Malaya. Many 
exporting firms and sawmills have taken 
advantage of this scheme and in the past 
year a very appreciable proportion of the 
timber graded has been by private 
graders holding Certificates and on which 
an official percentage check only is re- 
quired by the Forest Department. As this 
country is rich in timber resources it is 
thought that the private grader’s respon. 
Sibilities will, in due course, embrace 
more than routine inspection and the’ 
occupation of Timber Grader may well 
necomne an accepted profession which wil] 

Oviae a new career for the gra 
of the schools of Malaya. va —— 
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Postmaster General's 


For 1950/51, 
In the HK Postmaster 


Report for the 12 months 1/4/1950 to 
31/3/51 it is stated that during the year 
there was again a considerable increase 
in postal traffic, the position being shown 


in the following figures: 
from Sale of 
Postage 


The increase in postal traffic would 


have been even greater had there not 
been a sudden drop in inward parcels’ 
from the U.S.A, due to the. embargo, 


and a fall in outward parcels to Taiwan 
(Formosa), due to import restrictions im- 
posed by the Customs Authorities in that 
country. 

According to the Report, the Depart- 
ment has had to cope with a further 


increase in the volume of business, and 


in the Mails, 
Branches, particular, 
difficult owing to the restricted accom- 


Registration -and Parcel 


modation and the fact that a large pro- 


portion of the staff, over 50%, has been 
recruited since 1945. Many employees 
are not fully experienced; and this makes 
full efficiency difficult to achieve, Never- 


theless, during the year a record amount. 


of mail—some 88 million’ items—was 
handled. It must be admitted that, at 
peak periods of heavy arrivals of sea and 
air mails, this was accomplished with 
some difficulty, and at times delays in 
delivery occurred, It is anticipated. how- 


ever, that the re-organizations already 


embarked upon, together with the instal- 
lation of modern sorting fittings, will 
result in improved working conditions 
of mail. Hongkong, with its banking, in- 
surance, manufacturing, shipping, import 
and export, and other commercial inter- 
ests, requires an efficient postal service. 
To enable that service to be achieved the 
best possible use is being made of existing 
buildings, but the levels of postal traffic 
already reached indicate that considera- 
tion will require to be given, at an early 
date, to the provision of modern Post 


Office buildings, both in Kowloon and in 


Victoria, 
Finance: The total expenditure during 
the year was $6,065,067 (1949/50 $3,359,173) 


this has. been 


Postal Traffic—General was an 


increase in the number of bags of surface 
‘mail received at Hongkong, from 105,296 


in the previous year, to 106,943 during 
1950/51. The number of mail bags des- 
patched from: Hongkong increased* from 
88,984 bags in 1949/50 to 134,759 bags in 
1950/51. This increase of over 51% is 
attributed to generally increased aostings. 
and to abnormally high despatches, to 


ae Taiwan, Surface and air mails to Korea. 
~ were suspended shortly after the out- 


break of hostilities in Korea, but towards 
the end of 1950 restricted services were 
re-opened. Registration anu parcel ser- 
vices. to Korea had not been re-opened 
by the 31st March, 1951. 


China Mails: As from Ist April, 1950, 
all classes of mail were accepted for 


_ transmission to the mainland of China, 


and the total revenue $14,335,139 (1949/50 . 


$12,066,219), The principal increase’ in 
expenditure over the previous year came 
under the heading “Conveyance of Mails” 
which rose to $4.42 million as compared 
with $1.92 million in 1949/50, 


HK Post Office Expenditure & Revenue 
1936 to 1950/51 


Total Total 


1,655,906 6,900,003 

* 15 months ¥ 11 months | 


with the exception of registered, insured 


and parcel services. There appears to be 
no prospect of an early resumption of re-. 


gistered, insured, parcel and. air services 


_ to the mainland of China. Normal ser- 


vices by séa and air have been maintained 
with Taiwan (Formosa). There. were no 
sea mails to Shanghai or Tientsin, but 


- mails for Amoy and Swatow have been 


despatched by sea from Hongkong. Mail 
to and from the mainland of China.has 
been mainly confined to the rail route 
from Kowloon (Hongkong) to Canton 
(China). Mails are exchanged daily but 
eee the year mail sent by this 
route. has. had to be transferred by hand 
at the Chinese frontier to trains operating 
on the Chinese Section of the railway and 
vice versa, thus restricting the amount 
that can be exchanged.  _— 

Air Mails: In general air mail ‘traffic 
is still increasing, although the total 
number of bags despatched and received 
was less, This is accounted for by the 
total suspension of air mail services to 
the China mainland, Over 800 lbs. of 
air mail correspondence was despatched 
to other countries each day. The average 
weight of each despatch made up for 
London was, approximately, 200 lbs., re- 
presenting some 13,000 letters. 


Second-Class Air Mail: Second-class 


air mail includes printed and commercial 


papers, small packets and samples, This 
service was extended in November, 1950, 
to. Malaya and Great Britain, Further 
extensions of this service are contem- 
plated. 


Air Parcel Service: The first air parcel 
mail from Great Britain was received on 
17th June, 1950. Air parcel services also 


commenced duing the year from France, 


Switzerland and Australia. Air parcel 
services to and from North America had 
been introduced during the previous year, 
Further extensions of this service are also 
contemplated. 


Frequency of Despatches: Surface 
mails were despatched to Macao daily. 
Mails to the mainland of China were also 
despatched daily by train to Canton. To 
other destinations mails were despatched 
at frequent intervals, all suitable ships 


being utilized. Not all cargo ships leaving 


Hongkong have suitable accommodation 


for the stowage of ‘mails, ‘and some cargo 
ships with the required accommodation 
cannot always be relied upon to complete 
the voyage to United Kingdom ports and 
elsewhere within a reasonable time. Air 
mails were despatched five times weekly 


to Great Britain and to the United States — 


of America, The average transmission 
time between Hongkong and the United 
Kingdom and Hongkong and the United 
States was four days, allowance being 
made for the dates of posting and deli- 
very. Actual flying time has been re- 
duced to 2 to 3 days, as against 33 days 
bv sea. 


Registration & Insurance: 
mail again increased from _ 1,835,053 in 
1949/50 to 2,292,628 items in 1950/51, an 
increase of almost 29%. The continuous 
yearly increases in the work handled in 
the Registration Branch are indicated be- 
low:— 


Number of 


Registered 


The increases are attributable’ to 
heavier postings of registered items in 
Hongkong by Government Departments 
and commercial houses for delivery local- 
ly. Another important factor is the con- 
tinued diversion to Hongkong of direct 
air mails formerly despatched to offices 
on the mainland of China from other 
Postal Administrations, A large percent- 
age of the registered items _ received, 
diverted fr former direct air mails 
from U.S.A. and other countries, contain- 
ed “remittances” from overseas Chinese, 
which are now sent to Hongkong for on- 
ward transmission through the postal 
hongs or by bank transfers. On one day, 
just prior to Chinese New Year, the num- 
ber of registered letters received at Hong- 
kong from other countries totalled 15,299, 
The fact that over two million registered 
letters were dealt with in Hongkong, 
under congested office conditions, without 
a single loss being reported locally, re- 


flects great credit on all officers con- 


cerned. 


Parcel Pest: Parcel post statistics show 
an increase of 53,897 parcels or almost 
14%. The total number of parcels dealt 
with in 1949/50 was 385,322 and in 1950/51 
the number handled was 439,219. 


Mails Exchanged with Other Countries: 
Most or the mail work at Hongkong is, 
of course, international in character. 
Direct mails are made up to 56 “Offices 
c? Exchange” in other countries by air 
and 67 Offices by surface transport, 
Direct despatches were inaugurated to 
Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico and Peru during 
the year. .Several Postal Administrations 
were atked to make up separate mails 
for the Island of Hongkong, and for Kow- 
loon and the New Territories. 


Money Orders: The Money. Order Ser- 
vice operates directly between Hongkong 
and the United Kingdom, Eire, Malaya, 
North Borneo, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tius and to certain other places to which 
money orders are re-advised by these 
countries. A direct Money Order Service 
has not yet been resumed with Japan, 
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“China, Macao, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
“Thailand, Indonesia, U.S.A. and the Union 
of South Africa. Difficulties over pay- 
ment of money orders in Pakistan were 
to a large extent responsible for a de- 
crease in money order business. Cash on 
Delivery traffic from the United Kingdom 
continues to grow steadily year by year, 
British Postal Orders of seven denomina- 
tions are sold and the value of postal 
orders issued increased from £19,577 to 
£25,667. The total value of postal orders 
paid showed an increase from £19,577 to 
£25,667. The total value of posta) orders 
paid showed an increase from £7,807 to 
£10,577. Nearly 11,000 money orders and 
over 47,000 postal orders were issued and 
paid during the year. 


Forces Mail: The Army Post Office 
established in September 1949 continued 
throughout the year under review to deal 
with mails to and from the _  in- 
creased military forces stationed 
in the Colony, Similarly the Fleet 
Mail Office undertook 
part of the work of dealing with mails 
to and from H.M. Ships. Due to events 
in Korea the amount of mail traffic 
handled in both the Army Post Office 
and the Fleet Mail Office to Japan, Korea, 


Singapore and Great Britain increased 
considerably. | 
General: Efforts have been made to 


improve the service generally by extend- 
ed hours of duty in the Registration 
Branch in order to accelerate delivery of 


registered letters, The number of licens- | 


ed stamp vendors was increased in order 
to provide better facilities for the pur- 
chase of stamps in certain parts of the 
Colony. The total number of licensed 
stamp vendors was 62 at 31st March, 1951. 
Permits were issued for the manufacture 

of privately printed light air letter forms. 
A total of 12 licences have been issued to 
applicants desiring to use the Business 
Reply Service. 


RADIO LICENSING & INSPECTION 
BRANCH 
Broadcast Receiving Licences: The 
number of broadcast receiving licences 
in force on March 31, 1951, was 43,377 
of which 39,706 were ‘taken out by ‘the 
non- -European section of the population, 


This figure is an increase of 1,009 over the | 
The total revenue from 


previous year. 
receiving licences was $867,540.00. 


Rediffusion: On January 1, 1951, a new 
agreement with Messrs,  Rediffusion 
(Hongkong) Ltd., became operative. Un- 
der this agreement, Government receives 
a royalty of $1 per subscriber per month 
irrespective of whether the Rediffusion 
subscriber is a radio licensee or not. The 
revenue from this source during the year 
ended March 31, 1951, was $429,007. 


Wireless Surveys: During the past year 
215 ship wireless stations were surveyed, 
and 157 ship and 4 aircraft wireless sta- 
tions were inspected by the Wireless Sur- 
veyor. : 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The public telephone service is provid- 
ed by the Hongkong Telephone Co. Ltd, 
At the end of 1950, the total number of 
direct exchange lines was 20,706 and the 


the major . 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 
TENTH RACE MEETING 
Saturday 10th & Monday 12th November , 1951" 
(Held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First Race will be run 
at 2.00 p.m. on the Ist Day. 
On the 2nd Day the first bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the First 


Race will be run at 12.00 noon. The tiffin interval is after the Fourth Race 


(1.30 p.m.) on the 2nd Day. 


There are 8 races on the 1st Day and 10 races on the 2nd Day (18 in all). 


Through Tickets (at $86. each) may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurer, 1st Floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the Special 
Cash Sweep on the ‘Pearce Memorial Cup” 1952. 

Through tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. 
on Friday, 9th November, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for future 
meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 
are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch 


Offices at:— 
5, D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong 


or 
382, Nathan Road, Kowloon. 


TOTALISATOR 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by 
the Stewards when the “All Clear” is giv en. The “All Clear’ signal 


will be indicated by a white light and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator 


Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR THROW 
AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL 
HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. ‘Attention is drawn to Rule 23 of the Totalisator 


Rules which reads as follows:— 
In no circumstances will any dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is produced. 
Payment will not be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST wear 
their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 
Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, ‘for ladies or gentlemen are obtain- 
able through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or personal in- 
troduction of a member, such member to be responsible for all visitors intro- 
duced by him, and for payment of all chits, ete. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the RACE COURSE. | 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
11.00 a.m. the lst Day and at 10.00 a.m. the 2nd Day. The Secretary’s Office 
will close at 11.45 a.m. the 1st Day and at 10.00 am. the 2nd Day. The 
Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secretary’s Office are situated at Ist 
Floor, Telephone House. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 

| PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 each day including 


tax for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 
BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED 


TO OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONGKONG 


JOCKEY CLUB DURING THE RACE MEETING. 
MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 


- RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 
Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 


_ Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain 


in their employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall, Box-holders 
and Members are requested to ensure that their servants make use only of the 
Public Betting Hall. Military Police will be posted at various entrances to 
the Members’ Hall to ensure that this regulation is adhered to. 


BY ORDER, 
H. Misa, Secretary. 


| 


number of extensions “9,301. Additional Bb) Letter Mails dealt with during the years 1949/50 and 1950/51 
but the task of providing sufficient ap 
uriace rans 

paratus and cables still lags behind the | i Bags Pkts. Bags Pkts. Bags Pkta. 
demand for new lines—a position that Received in 1949/50 ............005- 15,775 774 105,296 96 64,329 1,679 
is common to almost all Recsived 11,819 464 49. 58.860 

tain telecommunication services formerly Despatched in 1949/50 ............-. 18,594 88,984 
administered by are in 1950/51 ....... 12,478 aes — 


ponsibility for the technical maintenance 
and development of meteorology, aeradio, 


ship-shore and broadcasting services, Ra-..:.- 
diotelephone services are available to.. 


China, Macao, the Philippines, Formosa, 


Japan, U.S.A, Canada, the United King... 
dom and countries in’ Western Europe, -. 


Singapore, Malaya and Australia, 


HONGKONG POST OFFICE 
a) Letter Mails Handled during 1950-1 


Quantity 
Posted —Air Mails ...........:.. 8,615,000 
7 urface Mails. .......... 19,425,000 
For Lecal Delivery 11,108,000 
Total Pested ......... 39,148,000 
Delivered—Received from Overseas . 35,937, 000 
Posted in HK for Local 
Delivery  ....... 11,103,006 
Total Delivered ....... 47,040,000 
Transit —Received at HK from other : 
Countries for despatch 
to other Countries: : : 
Air Mails ..... 1,121,000 . 
Surface Mails .......... 220,000 
Total Trameit: 1,341,000 
Total number of items (excluding 
parcels) handled during the year . 87,524,000 


In addition, 58,860 ‘through’ bags of Transit 
mails were handled at Hongkong during the year. 


c) Insured & Registered Articles dealt 


with 1950-1 
Insured Articles: 
Registered Articles: 
_ Increase 1950/51 .............. © 457,576 


da) Parcels Received & Despatched at 


HK 1950-1 
By Sea: 
1956/51 1949/50 
Great 94,66 105,821 
Miscellaneous 43 35,959 
By Air: | 
19 — 
18 — 
Miscellaneous .......... 775 760 
438,965 385,158 
Posted in HK for Local te 
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Wood oil (In drums) 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
| Piculs Piculs $ 

Malaya — 67 20,004 
North Borneo .......... — — 19 4,732 

437 61,600 984 280,195 

Wood oil (in bulk) 

United Kingdom ...... 1,294 320,320 

China, North .......... 1,808 506,074 _ — 
— — 895 247,488 
1,808 506,074 4,743 1,280,848 

Other oils from seeds, nuts and kernels 

United Kingdom ...... 1 656 -~ _ 

Malaya (Br.) .......-; 130 18,200 

340 62,490 206 56,484 
Bristles | 
United Kingdom cx . 49 93,000 

Ching, 300 769000 — — 

Rubber, raw 

84 34,460 — — 

Norte Bomeo ........ 504 174,585 

Br. Commonwealth, Other 168 62,000 — ~- 


| 


HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF SELECTED 


Countries Quantity Value :: ‘Quantity. . Value Countries |  Qusintity "Value | “Quantity Value 
Piculs $ . Piculs $ Piculs *Pieuls 
United Kingdom ..... — —. .193. 288,368. Malays 7;142 a 
Total ........ 349 532,827 11% 
ormosa | 000. Linseed oil 
Tin ingots of Chinese crigin | 
Tin ingots, not elsewhere stated 612 136,860 668 164,784 
North Borneo ...... 28 «8,932 
56 50,700 . China, South ........ 1062 206300 . 
| - French Indochina .... 111,960 — 
United Kingdom .... 3,951 453 029 7 
| — — 15 3,926 
Cassia oil New Zealand .......... 9 (2,544 
New Zealand ..:..... 9 10,999 Macao — 7 1,675 
France ...... 151°. 144,589 Indonesia ............ "170 
A. 63 68,000 | Soya bean oil 
157 178,512 400 401,499 China, North .......... 8120 147,610 — 
an 1,260 192,000 
Cassia oil | | 812 147,610 1,260 192,000 
China, South ......... 3 87,807 
— 47 103,400 United Kingdom ...... — 1,762 336,000 
| 
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Antimony production is one of those. 
Indian industries: in which _ self-suffi- 
ciency can be attained so long as the 
supply of ore to the refinery situated 
at Bombay, . is assured. Before the 
Second World War, there was no com- 
mercial production. of antimony metal 
in India. There was, however, a small 
refinery at Calcutta, which used to smelt 
antimony in very small quantities from 
ore imported from Burma. With the 
fall of Burma, however, supplies of 
ore ceased and the factory went out of 
existence. The main source of supply 
of antimony metal was China, although 
a small quantity of higher grade anti- 
mony was also imported from the U.K. 
In the beginning of the World War, the 
Chinese source was cut off and India 
had to look for her own source of supply. 


Commercial Production of Antimony 


In 1939, an antimony ore deposit was 
discovered at Shagor in the Chitral 


State (now in Pakistan) and a mining 


company was floated to exploit this ore. 
The mines are located approximately 
13 miles north of Chitral and 175 miles 
from the nearest railhead Durgai beyond 
Peshawar. To smelt the stibnite ore 
mined in Chitral, a firm was established 
in 1939-40 at Bombay and antimony 
metal was produced on a commercial 
scale for the first time in India in 1941. 
The ore being of a medium grade, the 


company had to resort to a rather com- 


plicated smelting method known as the 
liquation process. Experiments were 
also made to smelt this ore in the blast 
furnace, ‘but, as the losses were found 


to be higher ‘than with the liquation pro- 


cess, this process was discontinued. 


Antimony was known in the first cen- 
on was. 


tury as “stimmi” and later. 
mentioned by the Romans as “stibium.” 
The present. day name . of antimony is 
most probably: derived from. the 5th 
century name of “antimonium.” 


Principal Antimony Ore 


The principal antimony ore is stibnite 
which is a sulphide of antimony (Sb2 
S3) containing 71.4 p.c. antimony. This 


is practically the only ore utilised all 


over the world: for. production: of anti- 
mony metal, although there are oxide 
ores also such as “valentinite’” and 
‘“‘senarmortite’”’ (Sb2 O03). Native anti- 
mony is also found in very small quanti- 
ties. Antimony sulphide has been known 
for centuries in India as a cosmetic 
under the name of “Soorma.”’ 


Properties and Uses’ of Antimony 


Antimony metal is a silvery white 
wie and brittle metal which melts 


630°C. and boils at about 
asd" C. The other modifications of the 


colloidal and the explosive antimony, 


which however have no practical value. . 


Pure antimony is far - too brittle and 
has* no practical use’ by ‘itself. This, 


when alloyed with. other metals... how-. 


ever, forms a very useful series of alloys. 


contain 


yellow, the 


The most ienaeeee of antimony alloys 


are with lead, tin and copper.. The type 
metals are alloys containing 11% to 30% 
antimony besides tin and lead. The 
anti-friction bearing metal alloys con- 
tain about 6%:to 18% antimony. Al- 
loyed with lead, antimony hardens con- 
siderably and forms what is known as 
“hard” or antimonial’’ lead. Hard al- 
loys containing up to 13% antimony are 
to a very large extent used for muni- 
tion manufacture as buckshot, shrapnel 
bullets etc. A golden’ sulphurate of 
antimony is used in vulcanising and in 
the production of red coloured rubber. 
Antimony trisulphide is used in the 
manufacture of safety matches, for 
paint pigments and in_ pyrotechnics. 
For the grids of electrical storage 
batteries 6% antimonial lead is common- 
ly employed. Cable sheathings, water 
and drainage pipes made of lead also 
antimony in various degrees. 
The chemical industry uses hard lead for 
sheets for tank linings and in acid re- 
sisting valves. Antimony, added to 
aluminium alloys in small percentages, 
improves resistance to corrosion by sea- 
water. Antimony is also used in the 
glass and pottery industry as a colour- 
ing agent. The tartarates and flourides 


of antimony are used in the textile in- 


dustry and antimony chloride is used for 
fire-proofing of wood, paper and tex- 
tiles. 


Smelting Processes 


The only ore of practical importance 
for the production of antimony metal is 
stibnite. Five methods are’in use for 
treating various grades of stibnite ore 
and the choice of a particular method 
depends entirely on the metal contents 
of the available ore. The five smelting 
methods in use in various parts of the 


world are: 


(1) The roasting-reduction process 


suitable for ores with 5% to. 20% 


antimony. 


(2) Blastfurnace process  gablabie for 
“ores containing 25% to 40% anti- 
; mony. 
(3) The precipitation process suitable 
for ore containing over 65% anti- 
mony. 


(4) The Liquation Process suitable 
for ores of 30% to 60% antimony. 


(5) The oxide process. suitable for 
stibnite ore or powdered crude 
with a minimum purity of 67%. 


Liquation Process Used at Bombay 


Works» 
~ The process. employed at the Bombay 
works is the liquation process. 


The ore is placed into liquating fur- 
naces having a decidedly sloping hearth 


- and heated to 550° to 600°C. ‘When the 


antimony sulphide becomes lhquid and 
separates by gravity from the gangue 
of the ore and runs out from the fur- 
nace through a runner into moulds. This 
antimony ~ sulphide’ contains usually 
71% antimony known as 


ANTIMONY INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


“Crude.” The liquating residues con- 
sisting of the gangue of the ore—in the | 
case of the Chitral ore more or less pure 
quartz—contain still between 10 and 
25% antimony. These residues are. 
roasted to.recover the remainder of anti- 
mony tri-oxide. The burnt residues con- 
taining approximately 0.5 to 1% anti- 
mony are discarded. The antimony 
sulphide or crude obtained from the | 
liquating furnaces is then treated by. 
the so-called “precipitation” method. 
In the Bombay smelter this process is 
carried out in big reverberatory type 
of furnaces and not in crucibles as is the . 
case in some plants abroad, The pre- 
cipitation process makes use of the fact 
that if antimony sulphide is heated with 
metallic iron the sulphur combines with 
the iron forming iron sulphide and the — 
antimony separates or precipitates to the 
bottom of the furnace. . To facilitate 
this precipitation, usually a. flux of soda 
ash or sodium sulphate is added during. 
the smelting operation. The antimony | 
so precipitated is known. as 
metal and contains 96 to 99% antimony. 
and requires further refining. This is 
carried out in a refining furnace by add- 
ing additional antimony sulphide to re-. 
move the small iron contents ‘of... the 
single metal. This refining © process. 


produces antimony metal and is weeaity 
99.5% pure. 


Increase in Smelting Capacity at Beaker 

The antimony smelter of the Refinery. 
at Bombay was set up with an initial 
capacity of smelting and refining 400 
tons of metal from ores obtained from the . 
Chitral Mines. With the partition of 
the country, however, these mines were 
lost to India and the refinery at present 
depends entirely on imported ore. The 


“sources of ore are the U.S.A., Mexico 


and Bolivia. Antimony ore is reported 
to be available from Burma also. Due, 
however, to conditions in that country, 
the refinery has not been able to secure 
any ore from them so far. The refinery 
at present imports not the ore but the © 
concentrates of antimony containing 50% 
to 60% of antimony. As a result of 
utilising concentrates in place of ore, 
the smelting capacity has increased to 
700 tons per year which enables the 
firm to meet the entire requirements of 
the country. 


Antimony Metal Production 


There has been no import of antimony 
metal since 1949. The present produc- 
tion rate is about 400 tons annually. 
The figures of actual production of 
antimony metal since the start of the 


present refinery at Bombay are given 
below: — 


‘single’. 


| 
6 
6 
4 
| 
715 | 
10 | 
90 
35 
96 
| 
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DEVELOPMENT OF IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN PAKISTAN 


It has been mentioned very often that 
steel is the source of strength and power. 
In fact steel is more important than. any 
other metal for the industrialization of a 
country. The per capita consumption of 
steel in a country serves as a measure to 
show how far a country is advanced in 
industrialization. The per capita con- 
sumption of steel for U.S.A., Great Bri- 
tain and Germany is respectively 855, 594 
and 209 Ibs. The per capita consumption 
in Pakistan, although at present low, is 


rapidly increasing. The U.S. Steel Mis-. 


sion that visited Pakistan in 1950 indicated 
-in their report that the annual steel re- 
quirements of Pakistan up to 1953 should 
be 260,000 tons per year. Revised esti- 
mates, however, put requirements higher 
than this at 350,000 tons annually because 
tin plate requirements, at present 12,000 
tons, are double the figures orginally es- 
timated by the U.S. Steel Mission. 

The development of an ‘integrated steel 
operation is diffcult, in view of the lack 
of metallurgical coal and the inaccessibil- 
ity of iron ore. Ample quantities of good 
— fluxing limestone, however, appear to be 
available in various parts of eo 


U.S. Steel Mission 


With a view to finding out how best the 
resources in Pakistan could be utilized 
ior satisfying the steel requirements of 
Pakistan with minimum expenditure of 
foreign exchange, the Government invited 
a mission of experts from U.S.A. After 
a thorough survey of iron and steel facil- 
ities in both East and West Pakistan this 
.mission made recommendations for re- 
vamping and modernizing .the existing 
rolling facilities and also for the installa- 
tion of various steel plants for the manu- 
facture of sheets, bars, flats and other 
sections from imported billets. Schemes, 
based on the U.S. Steel Mission recom- 
mendations, have been drawn up for the 
installation of the following plants with 
an estimated total ‘capital expenditure of 
Rs. 635 lakhs: 


1. Two 50-tons Basic open hearth fur- 
naces with blooming and billet mills. 


2. 14 Cross country type bar mill with 
extra 10” stand (capacity 60,000 tons). 

3. Three 2-high bond sheet mills, (capa- 
city 40,500 tons). 

Wide Mill (capacity 5,400 tons)... 


5. 3 and 10-ton Electric furnaces (capa- 
city 12,000 tons). 

6. Hand Bar Mill (capacity 30,000 tons). 

7. Fabrication Plant. 


Primary steel production in any coun- 
try requires iron ore suitable for blast 
furnace smelting, metallurgical coal for 
coking and lime stone as fluxing element. 
For every ton of iron ore roughly half 
a ton of coke is required for charging the 
furnace. The only accessible deposit of 
iron ore in Pakistan is an earthy hematite 
in the Surban Hill area of Abbotabad, It 
has been roughly estimated to contain 
about a million tons of ore. In Chitral 
the Geological Survey of Pakistan have 
discovered an ore body of magnetite es- 
timated to contain 60 million tons which 
are at present not accessible. Iron ore 
deposits are also reported to exist in the 
Chagai district of Baluchistan but further 
survey is needed before anything can be 
said about the quantity of the reserve 
there. 


Blast furnace process is the only pro- 
cess for the direct smelting of iron ore, 
which has been used commercially. ‘The 
drawback in blast furnace practice is that 
it requires metallurgical coke for heating 
and reducing the ore. In view of the 
lack of metallurgical coal and the inac-: 
cessibility of the iron ore, the U.S. Steel 
Mission were of the opinion that there 
can be no economically or strategically 
sound basis for the establishment of in- 
tegrated steel making operation in Pakis- 
tan. 


However, there has been substantial 
research for alternative processes. Pro- 
minent among such methods are the elec- 
tric smelting processes and different low 
temperature processes. Low temperature 
processes use low grade ores and fuels 
other than cooking coal such as lignite 
or fuel oil. 


There are now 29 Re-Rolling mills 
operating in the country, out of which 8 
are situated in Karachi and the rest in 
the Punjab province. These rolling mills 
are equipped with 6-11 diameter rolls and 
comprise 4 stands driven by single diesel 
engine, steam engine or electric motors. 
The rolling capacity of these mills today 
is estimated at about 70,000 tons per one 


\ 


shift of 10 hours. Most of the semi- 
finished material rolled in these mills has 
in the past been obtained from condition- 
ed scrap including occasional quantities 
of old rails. Very few of them have any 
arrangements for testing and analysing 
the products. To overcome the situation 
the mills are being advised to use tested 
mild steel billets only. With a view to 
modernizing the rolling mills, many im- 
provements in their lay-out and design 
are also being suggested: 


Pakistan Industries Ltd. have purchas- 
ed a rolling mill plant from England, The 
capacity of this mill is expected to be 
40 to 60 tons per shift of 8 hours. This 
is a fairly modern plant and will substan- 
tially 1 increase the existing rolling capacity 
in Pakistan. 


There are two-5-ton dldetric furnaces 
located in Lahore. The total steel ingot 
production of these furnaces is estimated 
at 11,000 tons annually. Scrap is used 
almost exclusively for charging the furn- 
ace. At the moment. only low carbon” 
steel is being produced in these furnaces 
which is rolled into bars. 


The industry i in Pakistan can be easily 
brought in line with that in other coun- 
tries of the world without much expendi- 
ture and in a comparatively short time. 
To achieve this end, it is necessary to 
establish a_ scrap refinery. The major 
object of this refinery would be to cast 
pigs out of the scrap available in the 
country so as to feed various foundries 
with pigs of known composition. Two 
such refineries, one in Lahore and the 
other in Karachi will meet.the nation’s de- 
mand. At both these places, facilities 
for analysis of castings should exist so 
that small as well as big foundries could 
make use of the results of latest metal- 
lurgical research. 
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—NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY— 


(NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPLJ, N.Y.) 
| — INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERLANDS — | 
THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY IS LIMITED. 


BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 
Capital issued & fully paid ........ Nfl 53.842.500 


| Head Office: AMSTERDAM. Offices in Asia 
| ae BOMBAY KOBE 
Branch Offices: in all principal cities of the ee OSAKA f 
| NETHERLANDS, INDONESIA DJEDDAH RANGOON 
and New GUINEA. HONGRONG 
Representatives: In LONDON and NEW YORK. SHANGHAI 


Correspondents: throughout the world. 


Affiliation at Tangiers: Soc. Hollandaise de Banque et de Gestion. | 
Banking business of every kind transacted 
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Offices in East Africa 
MOMBASA (Kenya) DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) 


H. HOLTKAMP 
Manager. 
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“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


- 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. And 
they link 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 

Use the one-airline all the way, | 


ad 


HOTEL 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 


in the Colony! 


=, 
~ 
4 » 


Travel Agent, Airline TF Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 
or Shipping Line a x Hong Kong 
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SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


THE EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, 
BUILDING, 2N®2 FLOOR. HONGKONG, 
TELS, 

CABLES: ORIENT. 
P.O.BOX 835. 


QUEENS 


Branches 


London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon | Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo oe 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen © Cape Town | 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 
Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


| World-wide coverage through one channel 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


the Trust Corporation of the 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


: WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
: 701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 

FAN 

S H!IiPPING 

SHIPBUILDING 

* REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


BARBER LINE 


{ 
Founded 1858 | 
{ 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
mv. “TALLEYRAND” .... ... Due Hongkong Mid. Nov. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
mv. “PLEASANTVILLE” Loading Hongkong 4th Nov. 
my, “TALAAY RAND” 18th Dec. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American aud West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


} 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

} 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

} 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
) Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 

) FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 

& BRISBANE 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
] 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


m.v. “sg, due Hongkong 27th Nov. 
mv. “U. VIVALDI” 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C.— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
4rd PLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


JARDINE, MATHESON > 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STRERFT, 
HONG KONG, 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Bwo Breweries Limited. 

Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. | 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
; via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 


m/s ‘‘NICOLINE MAERSK’’ __. Nov. 1 
m/s “SALLY Nov. 15 
m/s “LEAA Nov. 30 


Also aceepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 


m/s “LEISE .... Nov. 30 
m/s “GREETS Dec. 20 


For Freigit and Further Particulars 
Please apply to :— | 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents. 
Building. Tels. | 
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GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CQ. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. 


Associated Companies: 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 
(Established 1868) 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 
Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 
Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 


Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy. 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heeis, etc.) 

L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 

Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors ) 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


GRANT 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


@ MERCHANTS 


@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


E COMPANY LTD. 


@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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